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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE resumed conference which opened in Paris on June 15 
after a month’s adjournment marks a critical stage in post-war 
ay relations between the Powers. All four Forei 
Critical Talks = \inisters returned with increased ls Ms 
A searching two-day debate in the House of Commons showed 
that Mr. Bevin’s policy enjoyed solid support from most 
Conservatives as well as from most Socialists, while at the 
Labour Conference at Bournemouth after Whitsun the 
Foreign Secretary completely routed the extremists in his 
own Party in a speech, the breadth of which has won much 
favourable comment. In the United States both Congressional 
and popular opinion have rallied to Mr. Byrnes, who flew 
back to Paris together with his Senatorial aides fully assured 
of President Truman’s firm backing. M. Bidault’s position 
has been strengthened by M.R.P. gains in the French elec- 
tions. As for M. Molotov, no one knows what has gone on 
behind the scenes in Moscow, but it is obvious that neither he 
nor any other Soviet official would represent Russia abroad 
at all if they failed in any important respect to express the 
views and further the policies of the Kremlin. The main 
subjects on the agenda at Paris remain familiar, though few 
observers outside diplomatic circles can have realised that 
when the conference resumed there were as many as 55 
major and minor points of difference outstanding. As regards 
the peace treaties with Italy and the Balkan countries, the 
biggest issues are of course Trieste and the frontiers of the 
Julian March on the one hand and arrangements for naviga- 
tion and control of the Danube on the other. The German 
problem and Austria have also been put on the agenda—in 
the case of Austria, which M. Molotov refused to discuss last 
time, a welcome change. FEarly dispatches from Paris 
naturally offer no clue to the prospects of agreement. There 
has been less talk than usual on such occasions of a new and 
hopeful atmosphere. Irresponsible speculation has been 
notably absent. The tone of most comment has been serious, 
not to say sombre. These omens, though chiefly negative, are 
to the good. At least they signify a certain realism of approach 
VOL. CXXVII. I 
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to problems that will tax all our reserves of mind and will to 
solve. 


WHATEVER results, whether positive or negative, the Paris 
Conference may yield must be judged against both a fore- 

ground and a background of facts and policy. 
os es to The foreground includes the present state of 
Europe, a “‘ dismal situation, waste and wild,”’ 
with poverty, hunger, disorder, violence, social upheaval and 
industrial stagnation not, it is true, dominating the entire 
Continent—there still remain a few oases in the north and 
west where law, work and relative well-being prevail—but 
so widespread and so menacing that limits can by no means 
be set to their potential contagion. If these conditions go 
on without change, death and desolation must inevitably 
follow on a scale such as Europe has not known since the 
Thirty Years War, and much of the towering edifice of Western 
civilisation must crumble and perish. The first test, therefore, 
by which the Paris Conference should be judged is whether 
throughout Europe its work enables violence to be ended, 
order to be restored, work and trade to be resumed, and the 
elementary activies and aspirations of ordinary mankind to 
turn with hope to the future. 

The background to Paris consists largely of British, 
American and Soviet policy. The keynote of British policy 
since the war is found in the decision to evacuate Egypt and 
hand India over to the Indians. Whatever may be thought 
of these acts—and we have stated plainly our own view of 
their folly—they certainly do not fit into any pattern that 
can be honestly described as “ imperialistic,’ expansive or 
aggressive. Elsewhere also the story is similar. The Azores 
have been given back to Portugal (as they should have been 
once war necessities arising from the U-boat menace had 
finished). Burma and Ceylon are in process of receiving self- 
government. Britain has no new alliances with her friends in 
the West. In the Far East, despite gigantic efforts against 
Japan, Britain has not even a delegate from the United 
Kingdom on the Inter-Allied Council, where an Australian 
representative is responsible for British Empire interests. 
At home, demobilisation will be complete by the end of the 
’ year; and it is open to doubt whether what British armed 
forces remain could withstand really serious attack by another 
great Power. As regards the United States, though American 
armed forces still occupy, and may continue to hold, some of 
the bases built and equipped by American effort during the 
war, the main and manifest goals of American policy since 
the war have been peace and international reconstruction. It 
was the United States which sponsored UNO, a body which, 
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whatever its faults, can certainly never be an instrument of 
American aggression. American and British contributions 
have supplied most of the funds which UNRRA has expended 
mainly on the relief of eastern Europe. Demobilisation has 
drastically reduced the American armed forces. As regards 
Russia, Teheran, Yalta, San Francisco, Potsdam, London 
and Moscow are landmarks in the American policy of trying 
to remove the suspicions and satisfy the desires of the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. On the very eve of the present 
conference in Paris, the American Government invited the 
Russians to apply for a 1,000 million dollar loan ; while with 
a view to laying what is often said to be the main cause of 
Russian suspicion, President Truman has offered to share 
with all nations full knowledge of atomic energy on condition 
that international controls applicable to all countries should be 
enforced to prevent misuse of its terrible destructive power. 


VERY different is the picture presented by Russian policy. 
Though ignorance prevents its course from being precisely 

E . traced, the roots certainly go back beyond the 
? senasoned ? laud Teheran and Yalta conferences. Among the 

J means which the Kremlin used in the early 
stages to win the assent of London and Washington were the 
Russian-sponsored Pan-Slav movement, Soviet claims for 
security against future attack, and the principle that in the 
post-war settlement the Big Three must maintain at least 
their measure‘’of war-time agreement. The first fruits of this 
policy appeared as Russia seized and absorbed or consolidated 
control over the States of Eastern Europe. The three 
Baltic States in the north, Bukovina and Bessarabia in the 
south, were wholly engulfed by the Soviet Union. All of 
pre-war Poland east of the Curzon line and the eastern half 
of Galicia met the same fate. Czechoslovakia was forced to 
cede Russia the territory of Ruthenia. Eight client states— 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and Albania—stretching from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic, were brought entirely under Russian domina- 
tion and now subserve Soviet interests in every important 
aspect of their policy. West of this middle region, control over 
which has always exercised the most far-reaching effects 


. throughout all Europe, the Russians have forced the German 


Socialists in their zone of Germany to fuse with the German 
Communists there, thus creating a new party whose very 
name—the German Unity Party—shows that it is intended 
to be an instrument for bringing the whole of Germany 
ultimately under Communist (and therefore Soviet) control. 
To all this must be added the military alliances (against 
whom are they directed ?) concluded by Russia within the 
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past month with Poland and Yugoslavia. In Austria and the 
Balkan states alone Russia is estimated to have no fewer than 
half a million troops, whose presence, living off the land, adds 
seriously to the economic difficulties of their unwilling hosts. 

Outside Europe, Soviet policy has taken a similar expan- 
sionist course. Russia’s steady destruction of Persia’s inde- 
pendence is a matter of all but commmon knowledge. Her 
latest move in her war of nerves against Turkey actually 
coincided with the opening of the Paris Conference on June 15, 
when the Soviet newspaper Trud attacked Turkish policy in 
relation to the Kurds, who occupy adjoining territories in 
Turkey, Persia and Iraq, and among whom Soviet agents 
both on Soviet:territory and in Persia have long been foment- 
ing trouble. In the Far East, the thinly populated but 
strategically important territory of Tannu-Tuva on the north- 
west of Outer Mongolia has been incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. Outer Mongolia itself has been converted into 
a Soviet-dominated satellite state. The Russians have 
stripped Manchuria of its machinery and industrial installa- 
tions before evacuating it. Korea north of the 38th parallel 
is wholly under Soviet control, and Russian intrigues aimed 
at dominating Southern Korea have been continuous. The 
Russians have occupied the whole of Sakhalin island, as well 
as all the islands of the Kurile group, which control the 
approaches to north-east Asia from across the Pacific. Nor 
does this catalogue list completely the more important mani- 
festations of Soviet policy since V-J Day. Among items 
omitted are Soviet pressure on Turkey to secure bases in the 
Dardanelles; demands for Turkish territory in eastern 
Anatolia ; a request for an island or islands in the A¢gean ; 
claims (first advanced and then apparently abandoned for 
the moment) for trusteeship over Tripolitania and Eritrea ; 
instigation and support of attempts to overthrow the Franco 
Government in Spain ; and recognition of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, which the Soviet press formerly denounced as Fascist, 
but which (though unchanged in character) is significantly 
on bad terms with the United States at the moment chosen 
by Moscow to recognise it. 


AGAINST this background the real isues at Paris become 
clearer. First and foremost, they are to agree if possible 

on means to pacify Europe, free it from its 
a Issues present disorders and wr set it to work 
again, and thus avert impending disaster and 
give its people hope. If it proves impossible to achieve this 
for the whole of Europe—for the area under Russian occupa- 
tion or control as well as for the area still freely in contact 
with the West—then those regions where British, French and 
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American influence prevails must be helped to their feet 
again firmly and without further delay. Here Mr. Churchill 
summed up the position during last month’s Common’s debate 
on foreign policy: “It is better to have a world united than 
a world divided ; but it is also better to have a world divided 
than a world destroyed. *e 

There is also a larger and a deeper-lying i issue. Hitherto 
British and American policy has been based on the assumption 
that the world should return after the war to its earlier form 
of independent States, based largely (particularly in Europe) 
upon nationality, varying internally in form of government 
and social structure according to the desires and decision of 
the people within each State, and at least recognising—and 
so far as possible observing—the broad principles of law, 
order, freedom and respect for the individual personality 
which form the foundation of Western Christian civilisation 
and upon which the Anglo-Saxon peoples have built. Yet 
another assumption has so far been still more fundamental 
to British and American policy: viz., that no state—and 
certainly no Great Power—would seek self-aggrandisement, 
or endeavour to bring other states within the orbit of its 
influence, and above all, that no Great Power would try so 
largely to increase its strength that its growth threatened, 
or could be made to threaten, the general balance of world 
power. Hitherto all that Russia has done has been accepted 
as fitting somehow within the framework of their British and 
American assumptions. Paris is the final challenge to those 
assumptions at the present stage of post-war affairs. Even if 
real agreement can be achieved in Paris, the future course of 
events will have to be most closely watched. If there should 
be no agreement at Paris, a major charge in post-war policy 
will have begun. 


THE Persian situation, far from improving in recent months, 
has gone from bad to worse, and the threats to interests 
: absolutely vital to Britain which informed 
pranaer sad observers forecast six months ago are appear- 
ing far sooner than the most apprehensive can 

have expected. There are two main centres of trouble, the 
north and the south. In the north, Soviet troops may well 
have left the country by May 9 as a Moscow announcement 
claimed ; and there is no particular need to doubt that 
soldiers in Red Army uniform have not been left behind. 
What is certain is that the Russians have established in 
Azerbaijan an army drilled and equipped by them ; and it is 
credibly reported that Soviet soldiers dressed in civilian 
clothes have also been left behind there. The Teheran 
Government have been forced to the humiliating concession 
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of publicly accepting this Azerbaijan national army as an 
accomplished fact which they are powerless to change. This 
step was taken in an agreement (negotiated, significantly, in 
Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan, after earlier negotiations in 
Teheran had broken down) between the Persian Central 
Government in Teheran and the Azerbaijan authorities, the 
terms of which were announced on June 14. This agreement 
has been drafted with great cleverness so as to yield the 
shadow and forms of apparent authority to Teheran while 
retaining the substance of control and independence in 
Azerbaijan. Thus, besides conceding Azerbaijan its national 
army (which is nominally to come under the ‘‘ command ”’ of 
Teheran), the agreement provides, among other things that 
Azerbaijan shall nominate its own Governor-General (whom 
the Teheran Government is then allowed to approve) and will 
also keep three-quarters of the tax revenues raised in the 
province. Some weeks earlier the Soviet-sponsored Azer- 
baijan ‘‘ Government,” though occupying an area still 
nominally part of the Persian State, “‘ recognised ”’ a similarly 
Soviet-sponsored Kurdish “‘ Government ”’ formed elsewhere 
on territories also still formally part of the Persian State. 
Such facts make it clear that Azerbaijan has now wrested 
from Teheran the substance of the autonomy which its Soviet- 
dominated leaders have worked for. In view of these facts 
it is not surprising that M. Pishevari, the Russian-trained 
Communist who is head of the Azerbaijan “‘ Government,” 
broadcasting from Tabriz when the agreement of June 14 was 
announced, said: ‘‘ The Central Government met all our 
demands.” In April the Russians succeeded in forcing 
Teheran to grant them big oil concessions in northern Persia, 
subject to ratification by the Majlis. Taken together, these 
developments mean that Russia has had to wait less than six 
months to obtain both its main demands from Persia. During 
this time the Persian Premier, Qavam-es-Sultaneh, has been 
under such formidable Russian pressure that he has removed 
from office (and has often arrested) independent, patriotic 
and influential Persians who might oppose his policy, replacing 
them where necessary by notorious pro-Russians. As a whole, 
this situation was well described in the House of Commons 
on June 4 by a Labour member, Mr. Michael Foot, who 
recently visited Persia and who has the honesty not to burke 
or fudge disagreeable facts. Mr. Foot said : 


“* What has happened in Persia? ‘There cannot be any denying 
what has actually happened. It is that a powerful State by the use 
of force, plain open force, has been able to work its will on an 
independent State,” 


And this has happened, it will be noted, at a time when 
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Persia has been continuously on the agenda and under the 
review of the Security Council, which has been as completely 
unable to save this member State as though the United 
Nations did not exist. 


ONCE the Russians and their tools had got a stranglehold on 
northern Persia, they turned their attention to the south, 
; where the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company works 
Red Light some of the oil fields of the Middle East that 
are vital to the defence of Britain and the 
entire Empire. Here both Russians and Russian agents have 
already prepared the ground by fomenting labour grievances. 
Despatches from Persia report that M. Novikov, the Russian 
Consul in Ahwaz, the capital of Kuzistan, has been visiting 
the Anglo-Iranian Company’s oil fields and administration 
centres, as well as giving “ scientific advice on Socialism and 
Communism ”’ to the Russian-dominated Tudeh Party and 
labour union “ leaders ”’ (i.e., agitators) at Ahwaz. M. Novikov 
has several Russian assistants, as well as a large number of 
anti-British immigrants recently brought down to South 
Persia. The purpose of these men in the Anglo-Iranian oil 
area needs no detailing—nor should it be forgotten that they 
are also near the homelands of the turbulent Bakhtiari tribe, 
a region where it is easy to raise trouble. 

Failure to deal betimes and ‘effectively with the Russian 
threat in Azerbaijan has now led in a very short time to dangers 
to the British-operated oilfields in South Persia which it 
would be a serious mistake to treat lightly. But Russian 
infiltration and intrigues in Azerbaijan threaten more than 
these oilfields ; they also threaten the important Kirkuk oil- 
fields in Iraq, which lie on the borders of the Kurdish tribal 
areas of Iraq and just west of the territories occupied by the 
Persian Kurds whose Soviet-sponsored independent ‘ State ”’ 
has recently been proclaimed and recognised by Soviet- 
controlled Azerbaijan. The Kirkuk oilfields are also British ; 
and the danger which has thus arisen to British oil supplies 
from both these areas has led Brigadier Head (who was with 
Mr. Foot in Persia) to utter a grave warning in the House of 
Commons. Speaking in the debate of June 14 immediately 
after Mr. Foot, Brigadier Head said : 


** When an Empire like ours is threatened in its most vital spot, 
there, in my opinion, is the red light of a serious international 
situation, because one is forced to take action when absolutely 
essential supplies are threatened in that way.” 


THE Government thrives on lack of newsprint. Parliament, 
which ought to be the sounding board of the nation, is quite 
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inadequately reported. This indeed is an 
understatement since on many occasions it 
is hardly reported at all and it has happened 
that newspapers with a large circulation have, on occasion, 
been unable even to report briefly an important debate. In 
consequence the public remain ignorant of much that is 
happening behind the closed doors of Westminster. The 
situation has reached such a pitch that except for the handful 
of inveterate readers of Hansard, the public have little or no 
idea of the performance put up by the Conservative Party or 
even of the sorry showing of Ministers, especially Junior 
Ministers, on the floor of the Chamber. When therefore 
The Times sees fit to dismiss the Opposition as ineffective, 
the public, unaware of the innumerable occasions when the 
Government have been unable to answer effectively important 
points raised in debate and have in consequence been forced 
to resort to the closure, have no real means of assessing the 
full humour of this assertion. Events follow one another 
thick and fast and even those political events which would 
normally be exhaustively analysed and discussed at length 
by the general public now hold their attention only for a few 
hours, at most a few days, and are then forgotten. All this 
is of great assistance to a Government, many of whose 
Ministers are already in such deep water that they are no 
longer even capable of consistent or accurate statements. This 
is a grave and disturbing factor which has not so far received 
the publicity it deserves. 


The Lack of 
Newsprint 


THESE inaccuracies are alarming and cover a wide field— 
Imperial affairs, Foreign affairs, Coal, Housing, Food and 

ae 446 National Insurance—to mention only a few. 
Bipineriel | The event in this connection which attracted 
the greatest attention was perhaps the Prime 
Minister’s statement on Egypt. It may be recalled that in 
his speech dealing with the proposed evacuation of Egypt the 
Prime Minister stated explicitly that the Dominions had 
been consulted and had agreed to the policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment. Subsequently he was forced to “ apologise’ to the 
House and it became plain that, in the event, all that the 
Dominions had agreed to was that the future security of the 
Suez Canal was a United Kingdom responsibility. The Prime 
Minister explained that when he had said that the Dominions 
had been consulted and had agreed he had, in fact, been 
“carried away.’ It sometimes happens that a Member, or 
even a Minister, is carried away in the heat of a Parliamentary 
debate, but the pages of Hansard reveal that Mr. Attlee, in 
answer to interruptions, no less than three times asserted 


that the Dominions had agreed that “‘ this was the best method 
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of approach.”” Repeated inaccuracy does not breed confidence 
and Mr. Herbert Morrison, who spoke later in the debate, 
asserted that ‘‘ we reluctantly agreed to the course 
announced ”’ by the Prime Minister. The word “ reluctantly ” 


-was, of course, fastened upon since it clearly implied that the 


Government as a whole had agreed to a particular course of 
action against its better judgment, but less than three weeks 
later the Foreign. Secretary, in the course of a speech in the 
House of Commons, publicly repudiated the accuracy of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s statement. 


“*T have had to consider—and I am not going behind anybody’s 
back, or saying that I came to this decision reluctantly. I came to 
this decision and advised the Cabinet with my eyes open and with 
deliberation, and I stand upon it. . . . This was a deliberate policy 
come to after careful consideration. (Hon. Members: ‘ reluct- 
antly.”) Not reluctantly. I did not say that. (Interruption.) 
Maybe, but I am talking for myself. (Interruption.) I do not 
apologise for that. I say that, as Foreign Secretary putting forward 
this advice, I put it forward deliberately, and, therefore, I make no 
apology for it.” 


The long standing rivalry between Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Morrison is no new factor in the Socialist Party. Some 
believed that Mr. Bevin was not sorry to seize the opportunity 
to repudiate Mr. Morrison in public. However this may be, 
Parliament was left with two separate, mutually contradictory 
statements of Government policy with regard to a matter 
which effects the strategic safety of the Empire. 


In the arena of domestic politics, and in matters which affect 
the daily lives of the people, the inaccuracy of Ministerial 
vel statements are as evident as they are dis- 
Becket Pledges concerting. Mr. Shinwell is reported (on 
May 24) as having stated at Wakefield, York- 

shire, that in the previous three weeks the coal produced 
equalled, if not exceeded, the amount before the war. The 
amount referred to was 3,900,000 tons weekly. This compares 
with 4,365,000 tons a week for 1938. The discrepancy 
between the two sets of figures is obvious and no satisfactory 
explanation of the Minister’s statement has so far been 
forthcoming. It is of course common knowledge that civil 
servants have been grossly over-worked owing to the pressure 
of legislation due to the nationalisation of the coal and other 
industries and it may be that the duty of supplying Mr. 
Shinwell with accurate figures was left to “‘ an inexperienced 
young man.” This delightful phrase was coined by a Socialist 
woman M.P. in an honest endeavour to explain away the 
Labour Party’s broken pledge in regard to the employment of 
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the personnel of the Friendly Societies in connection with the 
National Insurance Bill. It will be realised that some 200 
Socialists M.P.’s gave a pledge in this matter at the General 
Election; that eight million votes were admittedly not 
unaffected ; that by common consent the Labour Party was 
surprised by the size of its own majority. When the Bill 
came to be debated the Government required its supporters 
to break their pledge and in an effort to explain away this 
unfortunate situation the blame was put not upon the 200 
candidates who apparently signed something they had not 
read, or alternatively which they did not understand, but 
upon an “inexperienced young man” at Transport House. 
The debate itself, however, brought to light the fact that this 
“young man” was neither so “ young” nor so “ inex- 
perienced ’’ but was, in fact, the present secretary of the 
Labour Party. Whatever conclusion may be derived from 
all these inaccuracies, denials, and passing the blame from 
one person to another, the outstanding and perturbing fact 
remains that, in this plethora of statements and counter- 
statements, it is difficult for the public to arrive at a just 
estimate of the true position as it affects them over a wide 
field of imperial, foreign and domestic policy. 


MucH was said at the General Election about housing and 
food and on both these matters the ordinary man and woman 
; has reason to take a close interest. It might 
he gi and have been expected, therefore, that Ministers 
would be particularly careful to give the 

public a clear picture of the situation as regards housing and 
food but even here we find startling discrepancies. Mr. George 
Tomlinson, Minister of Works, stated on the 25th March that : 


** We need 560 million bricks a month. Production last month 
was only 142 million. When the people in the industry know the 
need, they will rally to the Government cause. Without that we 
face the possibility of disaster.” 


and again, 


“The monthly output of bricks is up to 200 million, but the 
total stock of bricks in the country is down to 560 million.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, stated last 
month that : 


“There never was a shortage of bricks. The explanation is 
that we raised a howl about bricks to guard against any possible 
shortage.” 


Mr. Bevan’s repudiation of the picture painted by Mr. 
Tomlinson and his assertion that “‘ there never was a shortage 
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of bricks ”’ is apparently justified to Mr. Bevan’s own satisfac- 
tion, but we may be pardoned if in the circumstances we 
share the public’s bewilderment. How is the ordinary citizen 
in future to judge whether he:can rely upon the accuracy of 
any Government statement ? Can he be sure in his own mind 
that it is accurate ; can he be certain that it is not “a howl”’ 
to guard against a contingency? If he remembers that 
12 months ago the prestige of this country was at its peak, 
that the influence of Mr. Churchill in the United States was 
a valuable asset, that our contacts with our ally across the 
Atlantic were stronger and more numerous than they now 
are, that the relationship which then existed between this 
country and Russia was very different from what it is to-day, 
it may not be so surprising that in more than one country the 
Big Three are now referred to as the Big Two-and-a-half. 
If the ordinary man considers what the prestige and status 
of these Islands were a year ago and compares that prestige 
and status with the reputation which we now enjoy, it may 
occur to him that our present Ministers may have something 
to do with this change in our fortunes. It may even occur to 
him that the failure to speak accurately may have something 
to do with it. Mr. Herbert Morrison, indifferent it seemed 
to the feelings of Sir Ben Smith, travelled to Washington. 
There he surrendered a claim for 200,000 tons of wheat. 
Food cuts—and of a character disastrous to the countryside— 
followed, and the ordinary citizen was assured that he was 
quite mistaken in thinking that there existed any connection 
between the two events. It is unfortunate for the Lord 
President of the Council that most people still believe that 
two and two make four. 


THE escape from France of the Mufti of Jerusalem brings a 
bitter enemy of Britain back into the stormy Middle Eastern 
; scene. The escape itself seems to have been 

yg straightforward enough, though the circum- 
nw stances in which it took place need explanation. 
Disguised and with a false passport, the Mufti flew in a Sky- 
master plane belonging to an American commercial air trans- 
port company which runs a _ regular service between 
Washington and Cairo via Paris. Despatches from the Middle 
East report that the Arabs have welcomed this return of one 
of their most popular leaders with a delight heightened by 
its melodramatic circumstances. The Mufti’s reappearance 
coincides with a period of renewed tension increased by new 
outrages and fresh acts of violence by Jewish terrorists. 
Another cause of tension is the approach of the hour of decision 
as to the recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee 
on Palestine. In this matter the danger from pressure and 
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precipitancy comes largely from across the Atlantic, where 
President Truman last month appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on the subject whose members are the Secretaries of State, 
War, and the Treasury. The gravity of the situation is, how- 
ever, clearly perceived by Mr. Bevin, who gave the Labour 
Conference at Bournemouth a very sobering warning. The 
Arab League, which held an important conference during June 
at Bludan, not far from Damascus, have also warned both 
Britain and the United States of the serious consequences that 
will follow attempts to bring 100,000 Jews into Palestine as 
the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry recommended. 

The dangers of the Palestine situation are further 
emphasised by Brigadier Glubb Pasha, Commander of the 
Arab Legion in Trans-Jordan, than whom no European has 
more authoritative knowledge of the Arab world. In a 
statement published in the Datly Mail of May 27, Brigadier 
Glubb said : | 


** Palestine has become the touch-stone of patriotism in every 
Arab country. We should first consult the Arab League before 
any decision is adopted and explain our difficulties in dealing with 
America and Russia. A request for help will appeal to the Arabs’ 
natural generosity. But no proposal for disposing of European 
Jewish displaced persons would be acceptable to the Arabs unless 
shared. 

“€ The choices are : 

“1, The Jews will remain in their present camps ; 

“2. Britain, America, and other countries will share the refugees, 

and the crisis will be solved without bloodshed ; 

“3. The report will be implemented, and Britain will be at war 

with the Arab League. 

“1 doubt whether the British forces available are adequate to 
enforce the Committee’s recommendations. The Arabs are some of 
the world’s best guerillas. An invading foreign army would meet 
little resistance, but then trouble would begin, with convoys 
attacked, every post sniped, every straggler killed, until further 
occupation became impossible. With an independent Syria, Arab 
leaders in Damascus could direct their military activities un- 
hampered. . . 

“* The peculiarity of the Palestine problem is that it outweighs 
all other Arab considerations. 

“* The Arab League would call all Arabs to defend their country. 
Palestine would become the scene of murder, sabotage, severed 
communications, and convoy attacks. 

“In the Arab countries outside Palestine disturbances would 
take the form of pogroms, attacks on British subjects and premises, 
and sabotage of Anglo-American oil concerns. In Egypt riots 
might necessite the proclamation of British martial law. 
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“ Twelve to fifteen British divisions would be required to deal 
with this situation. 
. “ The international complications would be immense, and one 
must assume the Arabs would seek armed and diplomatic aid from 
Russia.” 


These are grave words, which should be heeded. 


THE situation in China has also worsened materially. None 
of the main developments have taken place under the truce 

of last January which aimed at uniting China 
a Over and giving its war-torn people the benefits of 

real peace. By mid-April it was clear that the 
Kuomintang-Communist struggle for power, far from easing 
under the terms of the truce, had become more bitter than 
ever. The struggle reached a climax as the Russians evacuated 
Manchuria and Communist forces occupied key points in this 
vital area. By the middle of May (according to semi-official 
Soviet sources in Mukden) all Russian forces had been with- 
drawn from Manchuria except at Port Arthur, where the 
Russians are entitled to keep a garrison under the terms of 
the Sino-Soviet agreements of last August. But although 
these agreements specifically recognise the Nationalist (or 
Kuomintang) Government as the rightful government of all 
China, and as definitely acknowledge Manchuria as an integral 
part of Chinese territory, as the Russians withdrew it was the 
Communists whom they allowed to take over. By mid-May 
despatches from Manchuria were reporting that some 300,000 
Communist troops occupied an excellent strategic position 
there, whereas opposing Nationalist forces numbered only 
about 200,000. Whatever may be the truth as regards 
numbers, the jubilant and aggressive tone taken by the 
Communists at this stage testified to their strength and their 
hopes. But they rejoiced too soon. Though the Nationalists 
may have had fewer troops, thanks to American training and 
equipment, they were the stronger fighting force. By the 
end of May Changchun, the former capital of these north- 
eastern territories, was in Nationalist hands; Harbin was 
reported to have been taken by them early in June; the 
Communists, in face of these reverses, were now ready and 
eager for a pause; and a fifteen-day truce, negotiated by 
General George Marshall, President Truman’s special envoy 
in China, came into effect on June 7. 

Nothing that has recently happened, however, suggests 
that China’s troubles are approaching their end. On the one 
hand, ‘serious difficulties remain as a result of the Russian 
occupation, during which industrial installations of the greatest 
importance to the economy of China were carried off wholesale. 
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An example is the big Japanese-designed dam and hydro- 
electric station on the Sungari River not far from Kirin. 
This great undertaking, which was to have had seven-eighths 
of the installed capacity originally planned for the much- 
publicised Russian hydro-electric station at Dnieprostroi, is 
stated by correspondents at Kirin to have been stripped by 
the Russians of four out of six generators and water-turbines 
in operation or being installed. The Russians are said to have 
carried off also all the spare parts and other stores without 
which, in the event of a breakdown, even the machinery they 
left could not be worked. More serious than this direct 
Russian legacy is the threat from the Chinese Communists 
themselves, whose function as tools of Soviet policy can now 
no longer be concealed. One significant event is the trip 
which General Mao Tse-tung, the very able Communist leader, 
made to Moscow during May to receive instructions from the 
Soviet authorities. Other evidence is provided by the Chinese 
Communist press and broadcasts, which are filled with 
criticisms of the United States for alleged “‘ imperialism ”’ in 
China and complaints in the best Moscow vein that the 
Americans are helping “ reactionary Chinese to carry out 
civil war policies ’’—to the disadvantage, for the moment, 
of the Chinese Communists and Soviet policy. Whatever 
the tactical reasons which led the Chinese Communists to 
agree to the truce of June 7, there are therefore no signs that 
the fundamental situation has changed, or that these men or 
the Soviet Government have altered their real aims in China, 
or that the dangers to the rest of the world implicit in the 
Chinese situation have significantly lessened. 


Ir must be owned that Mr. Herbert Morrison did for once 
“speak for England ’”’ when at Bournemouth he advised the 

Labour Party Conference to reject the plea of 
ea pO the Communist Party for affiliation. The 
Labour Party has indeed two good reasons for 
rejecting it, a national one and a party one. The party reason 
is obvious enough. Labour knows well enough how a political 
organisation can be eaten away from the inside by the 
extremists it has admitted. This is what it did itself long 
ago with the old Liberal Party, and there can be little doubt 
that the same thing would happen to Labour if it did admit 
the Communists. But we must give credit for the national 
reason as well. What the Labour Party refuses to have in it 
is a body owing allegiance to a political organisation outside 
this country. In this particular instance the danger would be 
almost unimaginably great. The Communist philosophy is 
well known and closely resembles that of the Nazis. The 
Nazis held that anything was morally justifiable which was 
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for the benefit of Germany, and Moscow holds that anything 
is morally justifiable which is for the good of Communism. 
Moreover, the watchword of the party is unquestioning 
obedience to orders from above. Mr. Morrison reminds us 
that during the war there were cases of espionage in this 
country in which Communists were involved. Very rightly 
he points out that if affiliation did take place Communists 
would have the right to be members of the Executive, the 
right to consideration for membership of the Cabinet. He 
asks whether it would be possible to have members of the 
Cabinet with access to important secrets whose true allegiance 
was not to this country, but to an authority outside it. Only 
two noticeable arguments were brought forward on the other 
side. One was that the Labour Party might yet find it 
necessary to exercise a dictatorship over the recalcitrant 
capitalists. Undoubtedly had the Labour Party taken a 
different view at Bournemouth we should have taken a 
considerable step towards this highly undesirable consumma- 
tion. It was also urged that if the Communists were admitted 
they would have to adhere to the policy of the whole party 
as laid down by the Conference. But does Mr. Jack Tanner, 
whose argument this is, really and seriously believe that 
anything of the sort would happen ? The avowed Communist 
method is to work by infiltration, by planting cells in the 
bodies which it is sought to dominate. No better way of 
attaining this end on the grand scale of national politics could 
have been found than affiliation to the Labour Party. Fortu- 
nately the danger has been seen and a huge majority has 
declared that it must be averted. 


THE Italian referendum of June 2 brought home to the House 
of Savoy the consequences of the weakness and political folly 
of the penultimate King of Italy. Some 

rs 12,700,000 Italians voted for a_ republic, 
» while 2,000,000 fewer voted to retain the 
monarchy. Geographically, the north as far as Rome 
voted for a republic, whereas Rome itself, the south, and 
the islands had a majority for the monarchy. Between 
north and south there thus remains the deep cleavage which 
has produced some of Italy’s most difficult political problems 
since she became a Kingdom. In the election to a constituent 
assembly which took place at the same time as the referendum, 
the Christian Democrate Party did well in all parts of Italy 
and secured a long lead over the next three largest parties, 
the Communists, the Socialists, and the Liberals. It is 
interesting, and perhaps significant, that the best Communist 
results were gained in Tuscany and Emilia Romagna, the 
two populous and prosperous regions which succumbed most 
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easily to Fascist propaganda. King Umberto delayed his 
formal acceptance of the plebiscite for a few days to make a 
final undignified and unwise demonstration before leaving by 
plane for Lisbon. With his departure one of the oldest ruling 
houses in Europe, which another Umberto founded nearly a 
I,000 years ago, sees the end of its temporal power. The 
first King of Italy ruled “ by the grace of God and the will of 
the people,’ having been chosen by a plebiscite. The last 
King of Italy has been dismissed by a plebiscite. It is to be 
hoped that the new republican Italy will enjoy a stability and 
pursue a policy that will enable good relations to exist as of 
old between herself and Britain. 


THE United States Government took a bold and well-intended 
step on June 14 when its representative, Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, submitted to the opening sessions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations a plan aimed at ensuring that atomic energy shall be 
used solely for peaceful purposes. This plan is based on the 
report of the official American Lilienthal Committee, which 
was submitted last March to Mr. Byrnes, the United States 
Secretary of State. The essential features of the plan include 
the creation of an International Atomic Development Autho- 
rity charged with the general task of control of the field of 
atomic energy. This Authority would control world supplies 
of uranium and thorium, the principal raw materials essential 
to the development of atomic energy. It would exercise 
complete managerial control of the production of the fission- 
able materials out of which in appropriate conditions atomic 
energy is produced. The Authority would control and 
operate all plants producing fissionable materials in dan- 
gerous quantities, as well as the fissionable materials made 
by these plants. It would have sole and exclusive right to 
conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. Activities 
entrusted exclusively to the Authority because they are 
intrinsically dangerous would be distributed in different 
countries throughout the world, as would stocks of both raw 
materials and fissionable materials. Over a wide range of non- 
dangerous activities the Authority would have the duty of 
promoting peaceful uses of atomic energy. Once the Autho- 
rity had been established and penalties for violation of the 
scheme agreed on and accepted, the United States would stop 
the manufacture of atomic bombs, dispose of existing bombs, 
and disclose full information as to the “ know-how ”’ of the 
production of atomic energy, which it is believed to be the 
only country possessing at present. Drastic penalties (details 
of which must be agreed) would follow violation of the scheme, 
and would apply in particular to illegal possession or use of 
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the atomic bomb, illegal possession, or separation, of atomic 
material suitable for use in the atomic bomb, and wilful 
interference with the activities of the Authority, including 
seizure of plant or other property belonging to or licensed 
byit. Mr. Baruch made it plain that the United States will not 
accept the veto by which one Great Power can block action 
by the United Nations. In his words, ‘‘ There must be no 
veto to protect those who violate their solemn agreements 
not to develop or use atomic energy for destructive purposes.”’ 

Though courageous and far-reaching, this American plan 
does not neutralise the menace of the atomic bomb—un- 
happily no scheme can achieve this desirable end—but merely 
replaces existing perils by other dangers which are thought 
to be less. It is still too early to explore even the main 
possibilities of this American plan; but it is important to 
note that, whereas all countries represented on the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations welcomed efforts 
to achieve control over the use of atomic energy for warlike 
purposes, the Soviet Union alone among the Great Powers 
has indicated its unwillingness to accept the limitation of the 
veto power upon the necessity of which in this field of atomic 
energy Mr. Baruch, speaking as representative of the United 
States Government, has insisted. 


TwIiceE, in less than a quarter of a century, this country, 
under the pressure of events, accepted the principle of con- 
Conscription SCription which to our fathers appeared almost 
made inconceivable. The opposition to it in 1916 was 
Acceptable little more than negligible, though sometimes 
vociferous, and it was no more in the summer of 1939 when the 
first of the young Militiamen were called up. When, before 
the summer was out, so many more were needed, it was 
generally taken for granted that no system save that of com- 
pulsory service would do. It is significant that during the 
late war the conscientious objector raised no problems of 
any real importance. To-day the decision to retain the com- 
pulsory system under conditions of peace for an indefinite 
period has been accepted with no more than a sigh of regret. 
Apart from our responsibility for providing garrisons in 
Europe and elsewhere, we have to face the fact that a nation 
which has the appearance of not taking its military position 
seriously in troublous times will fail to exercise its due weight 
in the negotiations which may sometimes prevent a war. 
Those who remember the extraordinary moral effect of the 
voluntary system (made visible in the recruiting queues) in 
1914 and 1915 may well regret. But it is inevitable. We 
cannot, in the present condition of the world, demobilise 
with the precipitate haste of 1919, and since we must main- 
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tain a considerable army for longer than we can yet calculate 
we must make such arrangements as will give each age-group 
its proper share of duty. It isa burden, yet not such a burden 
as it would have been in the years before 1914. For it is an 
important fact that soldiermg can be a more interesting 
occupation than ever it was before and promises more to the 
soldier when his term of service is over. Not only can useful 
trades be learnt in the Army, but there is also for those willing 
to take advantage of it a whole general education available. 
One of the most powerful objections to conscription before the 
last war (and what we knew of the Continental armies sup- 
ported it) was that it tended to have a narrowing, even a 
brutalising effect on many of the conscripts. This need no 
longer be so. The modern army, within its frame of disci- 
pline, provides variety for its members, all manner of outlets 
for their individual gifts and tastes. 


In the debate on the iron and steel industry Mr. Herbert 
Morrison said two very interesting things. . One was that he 

would not be surprised if the Government’s 
a. and programme of technical development was very 
much like the industry’s own scheme. The 
second was that “‘ The State will buy brains, skill, technical 
knowledge and managerial ability just as a joint stock company 
does.’’ If the first supposition is true, it is obvious to ask why 
the Government does not let well alone. But clearly every- 
thing depends on the truth of the second. No doubt in certain 
circumstances the State can buy all the brains, skill, technical 
knowledge and managerial ability that the nation can pro- 
duce—and at its own price. If the State is the sole customer 
then some of the possessors of the desirable qualities which 
Mr. Morrison enumerates will be obliged to sell. But it is 
permissible to ask whether the wares will be of the same value 
as they would have been in a different market. Is it possible 
for even the ablest and most conscientious man to work at his 
full capacity in the operation of a machine which he believes 
to be unsoundly constructed—more especially when he has 
publicly denounced its principles of construction in advance ? 
We know very well what difficulties Mr. Shinwell encountered 
when he set out to find a Chairman for his Coal Board. Such 
difficulties will increase rather than diminish as the process 
of nationalisation goes on. The men who have come to 
eminence in the industries concerned are, for the most part, 
opposed to the Government’s plans and are bound to say so. 
How can they then with good heart undertake the working of 
plans which have been forced through against their advice ? 
As the process continues the Government will be more and 
more forced to rely on third and fourth and fifth choices, 
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increasingly helped by recruits from a bureaucracy not 
selected for such work or trained in anything but the general 
business of organisation. Such has been the process in a 
number of instances. And does anyone doubt that when 
Lord Hyndley retires from the Chairmanship of the Coal 
Board, his successor will be Sir Arthur Street—or someone 
of the same sort—who until a few months ago knew no more 
about the coal industry than the first person you might 
buttonhole in the street ? Under such conditions, eventually, 
the possessors of real technical experience will be depressed 
into the usual position of scientific workers in Government 
service—a very subordinate one. Organisation, for its own 
sake, will become the only thing to be valued. This is an 
inevitable thing in any bureaucracy and a desirable thing so 
long as the powers of the bureaucracy are kept within their 
proper limits, so long as the governmental machine is re- 
stricted to assisting individual initiative and checking the 
excesses of rare irresponsible individuals. When it assumes 
complete control, when it subordinates the persons with 
technical knowledge to its own idéa of ‘‘ organisation ”’ for its 
own sake, then the risks involved begin to appear prominently 
enough. In return for incurring these risks, we are offered, 
in the vital iron and steel industry, only a plan very much 
like that which the industry is already prepared to carry out 
under its own power. 

So far, cotton has not a like threat to meet. The report of 
the ‘‘ working party ” envisages a future in which individual 
initiative will be given a certain amount of freedom of action. 
But not all the members of the ‘“‘ working party ” are agreed 
and the Government has still its word to say. It is disquieting 
that the report is so framed that the plan it proposes could 
with very little difficulty be changed into a plan for nation- 
alisation. This is a position which those who sincerely believe 
in the necessity of continuing private enterprise ought not to 
countenance. 


In no phase of his rather varied career has Mr. John Strachey 
shown any sign of not knowing his own mind—no matter 

how his mind may have been orientated at 
— the time. We may assume that when he 

was offered the succession to Sir Ben Smith 
at the Ministry of Food, he accepted without hesitation. We 
do not know whether he made any conditions. He might 
well have done, since there can have been no press of candi- 
dates. But apparently he did not, since the one vital condi- 
tion is lacking. He is not to be a member of the Cabinet. 
He will, we are told, be present when matters affecting his 
department are discussed by the Cabinet. He will, in a phrase 
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familiar in the language of board-meetings, be “in attend- 
ance,” and by that phrase a certain degree of docility is 
implied. But the Minister of Food, whoever he may be, ought 
not to be in this position. The provision and the distribution 
of food are among the major concerns of our Government. 
Can they ever hold any meeting, on any subject, when this 
is not at least in the background of their thoughts ? Ought 
not the Minister of Food to be always with them ? The British 
people are beginning to be discouraged by an unsatisfactory 
diet—not insufficient (we are not here speaking of those 
mythological monsters, calories), but unsatisfactory. How 
far is Mr. Strachey going to be able to deal with this most 
important of his troubles? What real influence in fact has 
he? 


‘ 


DuRING its meetings in London the Imperial Press Con- 
ference discussed, among other things, the position of the 

Public Relations Officers in Government De- 
= ag to partments. Mr. Brendan Bracken said that 

“a most careful watch must be kept on the 
institution of the public relations officer’’ and that “ the 
Press must see to it that he remains the giver of news and does 
not try to influence their views.’’ It is wise counsel, but, for 
understandable reasons, this institution has undoubtedly got 
out of hand during the war and it is going to be no easy matter 
to put it back in its right place. The P.R.O., besides having 
on occasion favours to distribute, normally saves the Press a 
great deal of trouble. Fleet Street has been spoon-fed for a 
number of years, and the diet is not a healthy one: it is 
habit-forming. The remedy lies to a considerable extent in 
the hands of the editors of newspapers. But Ministers have 
also a duty to see that the Public ‘Relations Officers in their 
Departments thoroughly understand the limits of their 
province and do not overstep them. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that one of the speakers in this discus- 
sion was Mr. Francis Williams, at one time editor of the Daily 
Herald, more lately Controller of the Press and Censorship 
Division of the Ministry of Information. He is now Public 
Relations Officer to the Prime Minister, and as such presum- 
ably a Civil Servant. Yet he recently published a book in 
which he affirmed his personal belief in the benevolent motives 
of Mr. Attlee and the other members of the Government, 
besides making the challengeable statement that they have 
the country behind them. It is such breaches of an old and 
very sound rule that the Public Relations Officer is tempted to 
commit and he and his Minister ought to be specially on their 
guard against them. 
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Now that the celebrations of Victory Day are well behind us 
we can look back on them and usefully indulge in some 
speculations on their real significance. The 
first point that occurs is that nothing which 
this Government has done more clearly reveals 
the extent of its failure to understand the real wishes of the 
country. The crowds which turned out to take part in the 
celebrations did not testify to any general approval of the 
arrangements. The affair was going to take place, whatever 
anyone thought or said: a good many people thought, not 
unreasonably, that they might as well get as much fun out of 
it as possible. What was more important was that they could 
not neglect the opportunity, however provided, of paying 
tribute to the forces which had saved this country from slavery. 
To have done so would have seemed the rankest ingratitude. 
But in the weeks which preceded June 8 it became increasingly 
difficult to find anyone, in any section of the community, 
who had a good word to say for it. As the day drew nearer 
and as, especially in London, preparations for it were seen to 
be involving a considerable expenditure of labour and 
materials more urgently needed for other purposes, opinion 
grew steadily more hostile. But it was too late for the Govern- 
ment to withdraw from one of the most serious psychological 
mistakes it has made. 

We are not concerned now with after-the-event recrimina- 
tions. The parade has been held and the people have enjoyed 
their extra half-day holiday as much as the short commons of 
the nation would permit. But the fact that so serious a 
psychological mistaké could be made remains of importance. 
The Government, as its members are fond of reminding us, is 
fresh from contact with the country. It is true that their 
preponderance in the House of Commons is somewhat gro- 
tesquely incongruous with the number of the voters who 
actually supported them. Nevertheless, they are fresh from 
the country and, after this very brief interval, ought to have 
some notion of how it is feeling. Apparently they have none. 
Just what ideas they may have had in their own collective 
mind it is hard to make out. Possibly they thought that this 
rather shabby “ utility ’’ junketing would distract the people 
from their growing mood of disappointment. They may have 
relied on the adage that you can fool all the people some of the 
time’ and have reckoned that even a little time gained would 
be better than nothing. If that is the explanation, then there 
is not much more. to be said than that they are plain incom- 
petent. But there is a considerably more dangerous likeli- 
hood. It is that they are so far divorced from reality as to 
think that the people of this country are in a mood to rejoice, 
if only they are given a lead. We are expected to be ready to 
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rejoice, in this time of danger abroad and dearth at home, 
simply, one must suppose, because a Labour Government is 
in a position to force through a programme which, in fact, the 
country has never seriously considered. Now such a divorce 
between the dream and the reality is a very grave matter. 
The doctrinaires who order the Labour majority to walk 
through the lobbies of the House of Commons are creating 
future resentments of which they are not sufficiently human 
even to suspect the existence. The Socialist leaders, so wrong in 
thinking this a time which the people will accept as a time for 
rejoicing, are equally wrong in supposing that the people will 
accept this as a time for doctrinaire regimentation. The fact 
will be made plain. We must hope that it will be plain to 
Mr. Attlee before tensions have been set up which it will be 
very difficult to resolve. 


THE Government’s announced decision to review the powers 
of the General Medical Council will meet with approval. 
. , What calls for amendment is no fault of the 
senna Medical Council itself. As was said by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
it does no more than exercise the powers which have been 
conferred on it by Parliament, and these do not include the 
power of allowing any appeal from its decision. Nor, astonish- 
ing as it may seem, do they include the power of requiring 
witnesses to take the oath. Apparently perjury to any extent 
can take place in proceedings before the Council without 
criminal proceedings following. The Council has, however, 
the power to inflict on practitioners called before it a sentence 
which may in its ultimate effects be much worse than a term 
of imprisonment. These defects in procedure call for remedies. 
But we must be very careful what remedies we adopt. An 
attempt is being made very strictly to regiment the medical 
profession, and there is a danger that a recent case in which 
the General Medical Council admittedly made a mistake 
may be used to further the attempt. The tribunal which 
supervises the register of medical practitioners will have to 
be re-constituted and its methods of procedure will have to 
be revised. But such changes as are made must leave the 
members of the medical guardians of their own honour and 
of their responsibility to the public. The worst thing that 
could happen (and we must not overlook a danger that it 
may) is that the supervision of the Medical Register should be 
handed over to a tribunal appointed by the Minister of 
Health. There is here a field in which the tendency of the 
bureaucracy to perpetual encroachment has a special oppor- 
tunity. The proposals which are to be brought before Par- 
liament will require very close scrutiny. 


CONTROLLED TO DEATH 


DELIVERIES of coal are further restricted, the number of 
points for tinned vegetables is increased, the price of clothing 
is raised, or lowered, the purchase of household fittings is 
prohibited, the fat ration is reduced, railway fares increased, 
and morning by morning we open the newspaper with the 
expectation, now quite normal, that some other little detail 
has been taken out of the long catalogue of pre-war ease and 
comfort. In a neighbouring column the newspaper seldom 
fails to give the latest information of what is being done to 
make things better. It may be the hurried flight of a Minister 
to Washington, the passing of a resolution by the Council of 
UNO, a contract for rabbits from Australia, an increase in a 
subsidy, some alteration in priorities, or a change in 
demobilisation in favour of brickmakers. Great care is taken 
to maintain our faith in a Utopian future and, if not daily, at 
least once a week a few hundred millions are allocated by 
headlines to some long term plan such as satellite towns. The 
normal individual, with knowledge and experience limited 
to his own calling and circumstances, has so far just accepted 
the good or the bad as it came. All his life he has been 
accustomed to receive his clothes or coals or fish without the 
need to know or understand the technique and economics of 
their production, he recognises that wars have unpleasant 
consequences and is, so far, content that these difficulties and 
problems should be left to those who profess to understand 
them. That accommodating acquiescent mood is, however, 
passing as things get worse, supplies shorter and greater 
abstinence required ; his good spirits have survived so long 
as he was able to believe that matters were at least as safe in 
the hands of the vaunted “ experts ’”’ as they would be if left 
to the risk-taking entrepreneur. 

The opening paragraph of an article in The National 
Review of November, 1944, on ‘‘ Our Food in the Post War 
World’ states with accuracy the position to-day, and I 
venture to repeat it. 


** The Hot Springs Conference has passed out of the news, its work 
is thought to be done and there are many who content themselves 
with the vague impression that ‘ experts’ have arranged to feed us 
and indeed the peoples of the whole world. Such comfortable 
delusion may be rudely dispelled when peace comes and we in Britain 
want something to eat. We know that for the time being we are 
feeding from the charitable hands of the Empire and the United 
States who, while war continues, must keep us in vigour, if only for 
war reasons. The Hot Springs experts proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the nations of the world will still feel the need for us and 
still entertain the present benevolent attitude towards us, when war 
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no longer troubles them, have applied Lease-Lend and other warlike 
expedients to conditions wholly different to those which caused 
them to be devised.” 


Mr. Hoover has recently proposed the setting up of a 
Tsar with full powers to control the production and distribu- 
tion of the food of the world, and much effort is expended 
in an endeavour through UNO or perhaps UNRRA to 
devise some sort of world authority to perform the functions 
outlined at Hot Springs. Our own Government is active in 
the matter for two reasons :- the discussion of a supposed 
world problem helps to obscure our own desperate plight, and 
that the socialist philosophy of sharing should be applied to 
the whole world is in every way agreeable to them. Ministers 
interpret the Atlantic Charter to mean that the produce of 
the whole world will be parcelled out by an International 
Authority in such a way that victors and vanquished alike 
will be supplied with their essential needs. That valuable 
ministerial time is really being wasted on so glaring an ab- 
surdity, only hastens the need for practical minds to apply 
themselves to post-war problems. The Atlantic Charter in 
its fourth clause promises access “on equal terms” to the 


trade and raw materials of the world and that only “ with 


due respect to existing obligations.”” We have not, so far, 
drawn tea from China, rice from India, copper from Rhodesia, 
wool from Australia, meat from Argentina, cotton from Egypt, 
timber from Russia, or wheat from America, just because we 
needed it; all these necessities have come to us of right 
because we have earned them, and they will never come to us 
for any other reason. Suppose, however, we assume that a 
benevolent world authority succeeds for a time in getting 
control of the world’s supplies and does in fact arrange for 
their distribution to each according to his needs. I pass over 
the incidental point that Britain would then in a very real 
sense be “on the dole.”” How long is such an arrangement 
likely to last ? 

America, Canada and Australia have lavished charity 
upon us and placed us in fact, if not in words, along with the 
devastated countries of Europe to which relief must be sent 
in the name of common humanity. Argentina, Brazil, Spain, 
China, and Scandinavia are less likely to be enthusiastic in 
charity towards us, having all been affected by our Ottawa 
policy. South Africa and India will be handicapped in their 
desire to help us by the presence of considerable anti-British 
elements. Even so, we may for a time be kept alive on purely 
humanitarian grounds by some of the primary producing 
countries. But only for a time. 

It is, I know, unfashionable to talk of human nature and 
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its weaknesses, but the food and population problem is too 
serious to allow of consideration of fashion. Notwithstanding 
all that is said and hoped about the brotherhood of man, it is 
easier for all of us to think of human weakness as it affects 
the foreigner. With our own breakfast table in our minds, it 
is pertinent to inquire what are the views entertained about 
us by the Indian coolie, the Argentine cattle man, the Brazil- 
ian coffee worker, the Danish small-holder, or the American 
farmer of the Middle West. What are they likely to say about 
“each according to his needs ’’ when thinking of us, we who 
have elected to put ourselves on a little island which they can 
hardly find on the map, and crowd ourselves together beyond 
all possibility of self-support in those natural sorts of ways 
which they can understand ? 

Food and population must be considered together. Our 
population problem was created by the industrial revolution 
and developed by the system of free exchange known as 
capitalism. It is to the economic and industrial methods of 
the last two centuries that must attach the blame or credit 
for the very existence of three out of every four of us. The 
way of life brought about by these means may be unnatural, 
may involve inequalities, may be subject to all sorts of 
criticism, but among all the plans for better ways I know of 
none which even pretends to be able to support 684 persons 
on a square mile of soil. The idea that present or recent 
happenings are alone responsible for the troubles that beset 
us is unworthily inadequate; no better, in fact, than the 
diagnosis of, say, nervous trouble by a doctor who ignores the 
presence of insanity in the family record. 

It has needed a full 40 years to use up the enormous 
reserves acquired in the 19th century and only now are we 
reaping the tares which were sown when, led by Mr. Lloyd 
George, we first attached a cash or economic value to the 
franchise. The letters of Ambassador Walter Page to Presi- 
dent Wilson, written in the very early stages of our decline, 
make this clear. Even before the Kaiser’s war, on October 25, 
1913, he expressed a view which has proved to be tragically 
true : 


“‘ The future of the world belongs to us. A man needs to live 
here, with two economic eyes in his head, a very little time to become 
very sure of this. Everybody will see it presently. These English 
are spending their capital, and it is their capital that continues to 
give them their vast power. Now what are we going to do with the 
leadership of the world presently when it clearly falls into our 
hands? And how can we use the English for the highest uses of 
democracy ? ” * 


* Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Hendrick. (Heinemann.) 
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Perhaps the most distinguished of American ambassadors, 
certainly as good a friend as England ever had, and unques- 
tionably a qualified student of history and economic develop- 
ment, Page foresaw, with prophetic wisdom seldom so rapidly 
justified, our state of affairs to-day. On December 12, 1914, 
he wrote to Colonel House: ‘‘ What impresses me through it 
all is the backwardness of all the Old World in realising the 
true aims of government and the true methods. 


I can’t see why any man who has hopes for the progress of mankind 
Should care to live anywhere in Europe. To me it is all infinitely sad.” * 


Drawing the moral which our American cousins are well 
able to understand to-day, Page said : 


“From an economic point of view, we are the world ; and from 
a political point of view also. How any man who sees this can have 
any feeling but pity for the Old World, passes understanding. Our rdle 
is to treat it most courteously and to make it respect our character— 
nothing more. Time will do the rest.” 


There was nothing original in the line of thought adopted 
by Ambassador Page. He followed at a distance of almost a 
century Edmund Burke and, oddly enough, Burke’s adversary 
Tom Paine whose defence of the French Revolution should 
be studied to-day. The French monarchy was destroyed, not 
as a monarchy, but because of the burden of the bureaucracy 
which it heaped upon the backs of the people, and Paine was 
constrained to declare ‘‘ that government at its best is but a 
necessary evil.’”” Burke, who devoted so much energy «to 
destroying Paine’s main contentions, was in complete agree- 
ment with him in this matter as the following quotations 
make clear. 


“* The leading vice of the French monarchy was in good inten- 
tion ill-directed, and a restless desire of governing too much.” 

“To provide for us in our necessities is not in the power of 
government. It would be a vain presumption in statesmen to think 
they can do it. The people maintain them, and not they the people. 
It is in the power of government to prevent much evil; it can do 
very little positive good in this, or perhaps in anything else.” 

** My opinion is against an overdoing of any sort of administra- 
tion, and more especially against this most momentous of all med- 
dling on the part of authority, the meddling with the subsistence of 
the people.” + 


* Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 

+ Ibid. 

t Works of Edmund Burke, Vol. VII. (London. Thomas M’Lean, 
Haymarket. 1823.) 
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After Burke, Paine, Cobden, Bright, Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill, to name the chief writers on the building of 
19th century prosperity, we made the position which excited 
the envy of the Kaiser in 1914. But any damage done by the 
Kaiser, or subsequently by Hitler, is of passing, temporary, 
manageable proportions compared to the self-damage we 
have inflicted upon our own character and our own estate. 
Starting with the elementary lie of gd. for 4d., we have pursued 
with increasing vigour the determination to secure wealth 
from legislation, and plenty from a policy of restriction. The 
basis of trade unionism is to produce less real wealth for more 
of the symbol of money. That spirit has permeated into every 
corner of society until our surplus resources have disappeared 
and our larder is at last empty. 

The theory of a world shortage will not bear serious 
examination. It is a convenient refuge for a government in 
difficulties and conforms to the rule of history in obedience to 
which every incompetent administration has always sought 
to put the blame for the troubles of its own creation beyond 
the limits of its own frontiers. In parenthesis it should be 
noted that a world surplus would have no interest for us unless 
it be true that the whole world will accept in practice, as well 
as in theory, the Socialist philosophy of sharing. ‘“‘ Each 
according to his needs,” however immoral in economic 
theory, is a practical proposition within the confines of a 
single State, provided that there is also within those same 
confines the means to satisfy the needs. The present attempt 
to bring the whole world into line with this Utopian concep- 
tion is failing before our very eyes. The inconvenience of an 
admission of any such failure by our present Government is 
the excuse and reason for the emphasis now laid upon a 
supposed world shortage. 

Nature has never been short. She has consistently over- 
produced. Famines and shortages, due to weather conditions, 
have occurred from time to time and place to place, but never 
everywhere at the same time. The disasters of the past have 
been much minimised and mitigated in modern times by the 
development of commercial markets, the freedom of transport 
and the consequent rapidity with which surpluses were trans- 
ferred to areas of scarcity, a practical and benevolent process 
maligned by socialistic theory as buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market. Here at home we have, perhaps, 
the most striking illustration of the over-abundance of Nature 
and the destructive powers of the political method, for there 
is proved coal beneath the surface of this island to meet all 
our requirements for the next 600 years, and yet by political 
restriction we have come to the ludicrous position where a 
bedroom fire must not be laid without a doctor’s certificate, 
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This stupidity has reached fantastic proportions since we 
adopted the theory that 4d. could be voted into gd. and is 
seen in its very last stages in the bubble in UNRRA. 

The theory of a world shortage can be studied at shorter 
range. Barely a year ago occupied Europe, certainly Ger- 
many, was living on a better food scale than was allowed to 
us. The contrast of 1918 when we had to deal with the results 
of four years of German starvation is truly remarkable. A 
single year of the workings of collectivism through UNRRA 
has done more damage to Europe than the British blockage 
of 1914-18. It is wholly untrue to talk of a world shortage. 
The distressing circumstances of the moment must be 
attributed to the spread of political control. At home in the 
last stages of this disease of control we have developed a 
condition in which nothing is done and there is nobody to 
do anything. The supposed chaos of private enterprise and 
individualism, to cure which all this machinery has been 
devised, did at least deliver the goods. 

The congestion of control in the controlling offices is 
almost beyond belief. We now need licences for almost 
everything and there are millions of applications daily for 
these exotic permissions. Even the old official registrations, 
admittedly useful in their way, are breaking down for want of 
staff and facilities. A simple matter like the adjudication of 
documents for Inland Revenue purposes now takes months of 
waiting in a queue. Applications to county councils for the 
needful information before properties or mortgage transac- 
tions can be put through require eight times the period of 
waitigg that was usual a few years ago. The same difficulty 
arises in such simple matters as motor or petrol licences and 
thus, at a time when there is the greatest need for speed and 
activity in production, formal delay often makes it impossible 
to act at all. 

From another point of view when production of every kind 
is so urgently needed, the evil genius that has taken possession 
of our senses urges on the multiplication of non-producers. 
Two million people are already in the public service, they 
require to be fed but make no contribution to the provision 
of food, indeed most of them hinder and delay that process. 
Common sense would suggest a drastic cutting down of these 
numbers, instead there is a substantial daily addition to them. 
A striking illustration of the breakdown of planning is notice- 
able in the latest campaign for 250,000 volunteers for the 
Fighting Forces. In better times some at least would have 
welcomed this unexpected recognition of the voluntary 
principle, but we are all controlled, directed, conscripted, 
licensed and organised into those channels thought by 
authority to be in the national interest. This demand for 
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volunteers clashes with the spirit and exposes the inefficiency 
of the whole business. 

Visitors to Belgium, Holland and Denmark come back 
with happy stories of activity and general recovery. A tour 
through devastated Holland exhibits on every hand evidence 
of rehabilitation, repair and even new buildings, in sharp 
contrast to the Pompeian aspect of many of our cities. In 
most respects none of these countries is better placed than 
Britain, but there is one respect in which a radical difference 
should be noted. Belgium, Holland and Denmark have 
suffered, exactly as we have done, years of restriction and 
control—identification cards, rations, priorities, direction of 
labour, bulk purchases and sales, the commandeering of 
commodities, and all the rest. In theory and practice there 
has been only one difference between the treatment meted 
out to the Dutch housewife or the Danish business man and 
that to which we have been subjected. These people have had 
these devices imposed upon them by Hitler and from the very 
moment that our conquering armies cleared the Germans out, 
these abuses disappeared in a flash. Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark, although having no claim to Mr. Churchill’s pledge, 
were the beneficiaries from the principle which he enunciated 
in 1939 that “‘ control must vanish with the advent of victory.” 
Our position was less fortunate, for those faithful disciples of 
the Marxian philosophy, of whom Hitler was the most com- 
petent exponent, were in possession of all our economic 
offices of State. They did not wear German uniforms but, as 
Professor Hayek has made clear in The Road to Serfdom, their 
minds were of the German mould. Thus they proceeded to 
impose upon us the notion that wartime control would be 
good for us in peace and we, having won the war, were left 
with all the handicaps accepted for that purpose while other 
nations were able, almost automatically, to dispense with 
them. 

ERNEST BENN. 


CONTROL IN THE PACIFIC 


THE beginning of a profound historical change in the whole 
vast Pacific area was marked by the acceptance of Japan’s 
surrender in Tokyo Bay. Writing prophetically in 1943, and 
with an appreciation of the mind of the State Department, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, in United States Foreign Policy, con- 
cluded that the one certain thing which can be said of the 
future in the Pacific is that “‘ there is no prospect of a settled 
and established international order. . . . For the objective 
of the Pacific war, and its most probable consequence, is the 
emergence of China as a new Great Power in the modem 
world.’”” And he pointed out that the emergence of any new 
Great Power must affect the course of history: “ For how 
can we calculate the course of a Great Power which has never 
existed but is about to appear? ’”’ Overnight, China will not 
appear on the stage of history as a new Great Power; but 
that inevitably she will appear, perhaps within a measurable 
time, and that she is the constant factor, are facts which 
cannot fail to influence the foreign policies of nations with 
interests in the Pacific. Neither Russia, Britain, the United 
States nor France is likely ever to forget the immense industrial 
achievement which made it possible for Japan to challenge the 
richest Western Powers with their own inventions in less than 
roo years from the day when, in 1853, Commodore Perry, 
sailing up Tokyo Bay, shattered Japan’s isolationism and, all 
unwittingly, in the cluster of fishing villages and trading 
towns, stirred powerful ambitions; or that; when they are 
fully industrialised, China and India eventually will dispose 
of colossal war potential. 

With the surrender of Japan, America’s foreign policy, 
like that of Russia, entered upon an entirely new and vital 
phase. Indeed, a sharp turning point in diplomatic thought 
and strategic conception has been emphasised already by the 
United States’ House of Representatives’ Naval Affairs 
Committee’s remarkably frank advocacy of complete strategic 
domination of the Pacific by America. The Committee, 
whose members early in the year made a 21,500-mile tour of 
the area, urged that America should have, “ at least, domina- 
ting control over the former Japanese mandated islands of 
the Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas, and the outlying 
Japanese islands of Izus, the Bonins and Ryukyus.” Too, 
there are crystallised in the Committee’s report the beliefs that 
America should have “ specific and substantial rights ’’ to 
sites where American bases have been constructed ‘on the 
island territories of other nations,’ and that she should be 
given “ full title’ to bases, such as Guadalcanal, on islands 
mandated to, or claimed by, others. These conclusions go 
much further than any yet made by any other responsible 
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American body. Besides indicating how broad a region the 
United States contemplates in viewing arrangements for the 
future security of the Pacific from the American standpoint, 
they involve directly the interests of Britain and France 
(who jointly control the New Hebrides, while France 
administers New Caledonia), Australia (Admiralty Islands), 
and New Zealand (Samoa), besides indirectly those of Holland 
(Netherlands East Indies) and Portugal (Portuguese Timor). 
They round out an arresting picture whose bare outlines 
President Truman himself indicated in a broadcast on United 
States’ policy when, after his return from Potsdam, he 
declared that though America wanted no territory, profit or 
selfish advantage out of the war, she was going to maintain 
the military bases necessary for the complete protection of 
her interests and of world peace. ‘‘ Bases which our military 
experts deem to be essential for our protection, and which 
are not now in our possession, we will acquire... by 
arrangements consistent with the United Nations’ Charter.”’ 

The emphasis of history is upon the exciting constancy of 
change. When, by 1942, the tide of war began perceptibly 
to flow against the Japanese, the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand, no doubt partly, at any rate, anticipating 
possible difficulties arising out of rival claims at the Pacific 
Peace Conference, especially those backed up by the 
magnificent and heroic feats of arms performed by the United 
States, agreed to co-ordinate, among other matters, their 
separate outlooks on foreign policy. In 1943, a conference, 
held in Canberra, resulted in the Australian-New Zealand 
Agreement which was signed in January, 1944. That Agree- 
ment indicated that Australia and New Zealand recognised 
the need for initiative in the Western Pacific and had decided 
to take it. The significance of that was more widely appre- 
ciated in America and Canada than in Britain. It may be 
accepted that the terms upon which both Dominions will 
insist in discussing what is to happen in the Pacific and in 
South-East Asia (of which the Netherlands East Indies is the 
hub) will be those contained in the Agreement. 

Australia and New Zealand, in their general outlook upon 
the Pacific and South-East Asia, realise, of course, that local 
and regional arrangements must form part of a world organisa- 
tion. Consequently, their policies of security and social 
welfare are neither regional nor isolationist, but designed to 
be integrated with a universal pattern. Naturally, the 
United States’ strength is recognised everywhere. As Mr. 
Oliver Duff remarks in his book New Zealand Now (published 
by the New Zealand Government), both feel that, “‘ As long 
as we are a democracy, we shall think of the United States 
and Canada as walls that tyranny cannot pass from the East 
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and as fortresses for our defence if dangers threaten from the 
West ; and as we become more conscious of America politically 
we shall draw closer economically.’’ Yet, although there is a 
generous, and a realistic recognition of America’s new rights 
in the Pacific, in view of the Australian-New Zealand Agree- 
ment it cannot be assumed lightly that the Governments will 
offer no objection of any kind to America’s wishes. Article 27 
of their Agreement makes it clear that, so far as they are 
concerned, there can be no change in the sovereignty, or 
system of control, of any of the islands of the Pacific except 
as a result of an agreement to which they are parties, or in 
the terms of which they have both concurred. As if made in 
advance to counter, at least, claims to bases in islands where 
America has made installations, Dr. Evatt, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, has said: ‘“‘ Absurd claims have 
sometimes been advanced in connection with war-time 
construction of naval, military and air installations. Both 
(the Australian and New Zealand) Governments accept the 
undoubted principle of international practice that such 
construction does not, in itself, afford any basis whatsoever 
for territorial claims after hostilities have been concluded. 
Obvious illustrations of such general practice occur in the 
cases of Iceland and the Azores.” 

The interdependence of the Western Powers, whose stakes 
and responsibilities in the Pacific are to be found on the 
eastern, western and southern sides of the quadrilateral, is 
manifest. The British Commonwealth and the United States 
have been indispensable to each other in the war against 
Japan, as in the war in Europe. Neither could have guaranteed 
security alone: in the Pacific both were glad of the contri- 
butions of Holland and France. Britain’s interests are 
substantial and extensive, including, as they do, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Borneo and Hong Kong, apart from important 
groups of islands. An additional reason for her presence there 
has been given by Mr. Walter Nash, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, who believes that Britain ought to 
be in the Pacific for the purpose of working with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Russia’s interest in America’s intentions, plainly, can be 
no less keen than America’s interest in Russia’s ; for, with the 
utter defeat of Japan, as each knows, those intentions become 
of the highest importance. For instance, with the elimination 
of Japan as a Power, the western part of the North Pacific 
falls beneath Russia’s influence, the eastern part beneath 
America’s. Physically, Russia is now the Great Power nearest 
the United States. Incidentally, America is further from 
Alaska (purchased from Russia) than is Siberia; and the 
quickest way by air from America to China is via Russia. 


ors 
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When, in 1898, America occupied the Philippines, opinion in 
America hardened into a conviction that China should not 
be allowed to be at the mercy of European Imperialist nations 
—then busy partitioning her—or to be carved into spheres of 
influence, but, instead, encouraged to establish herself as a 
Great Power. By her last-minute entry into war with Japan, 
Russia has been enabled to carry her banner into Manchuria and 
Korea ; and, in the light of the Sino-Russian treaty of alliance, 
signed on August 14th, 1945, under which Generalissimo 
Stalin agrees to support exclusively the Government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, all that can be said, at this 
stage, is that time will show how influential a fact that 
temporary, dashing penetration may prove to be. What is 
certain is that while Japan failed to win the war and to 
create her Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, her 
failure, paradoxically, has awakened new thoughts, created 
fresh forces, shifted old balances, altered the whole order of 
power in the very region in which she strove to be supreme. 
Expressions of nationalism in the Netherlands East Indies 
and in Malaya are not unrelated symptoms of that spirit of 
change. - Above all else it has stressed the need for co-opera- 
tion among all Powers, great, medium, and small, if that 
turbulent, thrusting region of fabulous wealth and gigantic 
inequalities is ever to be truly pacific. 


RONALD PEARCE. 


THE Two Miss SpecKLEs. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. (Published by 
Hutchinson & Co. 9s. 6d.) This is a tale of two sisters living in Bath 
under war conditions, but the atmosphere seems to be more that of 
Cranford or Quality, and the characters of the sisters resemble somewhat 
those in these two classics. In this case the younger, Unity, is completely 
dominated by her severe elder sister, and her life is nearly wrecked 
because Euphemia did not consider a suitor named William Onions a 
fit mate for a Speckles. The story tells how the sisters, inspired by a 
quotation from George Bernard Shaw which they do not understand, 
decide that they are not pulling their weight in the war effort, and that 
they might take into their comfortable home some of the unfortunates 
driven from their own homes and miserable in lodgings or hotels. The con- 
trasting characters of these paying guests are fitted into a Bath that seems 
to be still in the last century. There are some amusing scenes, as of Miss 
Unity lying in bed revelling in the tales of Edgar Allan Poe while she 
hugs a “‘ very hot bottle ” and ends her orgy with a piece of chocolate. 
How many have tried that way of “ escape” in these war years? The 
book ends happily with the romantic marriage with her lover, and her 
niece with the wounded R.A.F. officer. 
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STORM CLOUDS OVER INDIA 


THE Cabinet Mission in India, consisting of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, having, as expected, failed to get the 
Hindus and Moslems to agree, suggested a constitution for 
India and gave certain orders to the Viceroy. First he is 
directed to convene a Constituent Assembly to prepare a new 
constitution. This Constituent Assembly is designed to 
decide the fate of India. For it will choose the future ruler of 
India. The ruler of India is the controller of the army. At 
present it is Britain. If she abdicates, it must be either 
Hindu or Moslem. Though in that event the army may 
eventually split into its Hindu and Moslem elements, initial 
control of it is an immense advantage. In the Constituent 
Assembly there will be a great majority of Hindus. The 
Cabinet mission pays lip service to the Moslem fear of Hindu 
domination by directing that when “ communal” (Hindu 
versus Moslem) issues arise, the decision shall require, not a 
majority of the whole Assembly, but two separate majorities, 
one Hindu and one Moslem, voting separately though in the 
same chamber. But here comes a snag. What is a “ com- 
munal’”’ question? The Cabinet Mission directs that the 
Chairman of the Assembly will decide. But as the majority 
of his electors are Hindus, he will be either a Hindu or sym- 
pathetic to Hindus. So the Cabinet Mission directs that the 
Chairman, if requested by a. majority of either Hindus or 
Moslems, shall consult the Federal Court. On its judgment 
the whole future destiny of Islam in India, with its 90 million 
followers, may hang. A judicial tribunal is unfitted to decide 
political questions. It has no statute or case law to guide it, 
and the evidence comprises forces and tendencies imponder- 
able by legal methods. This device of the Cabinet Mission for 
deciding the vital question of what is a “‘ communal ”’ issue 
is the one suggested by Congress. 

The second direction which the Cabinet Mission has given 
the Viceroy is the establishment of an “‘ interim Government,” 
to function until the Constituent Assembly produces a con- 
stitution. This interim Government is to be based on the 


main political parties. (Hindu Congress and the Moslem | 


League are the only main parties.) Sir Stafford Cripps failed 
to do this in 1942, and Lord Wavell failed last year. The 
difficulty is the same as in the preparation ofa permanent 
constitution. Is it to be under Hindu or Moslem control ? 
After a violent discussion the Moslem League Council 
accepted the Cabinet Mission’s scheme “ in the hope that it 
will ultimately result in the establishment of complete and 
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sovereign Pakistan’ (a separate independent Moslem state 
in India). It reserved the right to modify and revise its policy 
and attitude at any time during or after the Constituent 
Assembly. Mr. Jinnah was authorised to negotiate with the 
Viceroy about the entry of the Moslem League into the 
interim Government. So the Moslem League has accepted. 
the Cabinet Mission’s scheme for a purpose precisely opposite 
to that designed by its authors, who want an undivided India. 
The Hindus, who will be in a majority in the Constituent 


_ Assembly, oppose the Moslem claim and insist on a united 


India under their control. Experience of the India Act has 
shown the Moslems that “safeguards’’ against Hindu 
domination are scraps of paper. Will the Cabinet Mission’s 
“safeguards’”’ serve them any better in the Constituent 
Assembly ? Hindus and Moslems are no nearer agreement 
than when the-Cabinet Mission landed in India or when 
William the Conqueror landed in England. The venue of the 
struggle would be transferred to the Constituent Assembly. 
If trouble comes, what will be the réle of the British Army ? 
Will it enforce Congress authority with British bayonets ? 

Still, Congress is holding out for even better terms. It has 
rejected the, Cabinet Mission’s scheme for an interim Govern- 
ment because it declines to share power with the Moslems and 
insists on complete domination. It has refused the proposal 
for a Constituent Assembly unless European members of the 
Legislative Assemblies are excluded from taking part in 
elections for it. As their number is small, the Congress 
objection is merely an anti-British gesture. 

The committee of the Chamber of Princes has recom- 
mended negotiations to enter the scheme. Previously the 
Cabinet Mission had told the Princes that with the ending of 
our sovereignty over British India the Crown’s paramountcy 
over the Indian States will go, and they will have to fend for 
themselves. 

The Low Castes have woken up to the threat of a return of 
the old Brahmin oppression in the guise of Congress. During 
the recent elections there were riots in widely separated places 
between Low and High Caste Hindus. All the Low Castes 
could do was to riot, for, under the electoral scheme. cooked 
up for them by Gandhi, they cannot return genuine represen- 
tatives. When Gandhi went to live among the Low Castes 
in Bombay, to advertise his sympathy for them, they staged 
a hostile demonstration against him. In other places it is 
pathetic to see their processions with the slogans “‘ Down 
with Congress, beggars and murderers. Long live King 
George.”” The Moslem Chief Minister of Bengal charged 
Congress with murdering a hundred primitive tribesmen in 
an election fight near Ranchi in Bihar Province. Congress 
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replied that only five were killed. Dr. Ambedkar, repre- 
sentative of the Low Castes, and Labour Member in the 
Viceroy’s Council, has telegraphed to Mr. Winston Churchill 
that the Cabinet Mission’s proposals are a “‘ shameful betrayal.” 
The Low Castes cannot do much for themselves directly, but 
they will be a weakening influence for the High Caste Hindus 
in the coming struggle with the Moslems. 

Feeling among the Moslems can be judged from the re- 
minder of the Raja of Mahmudabad, a leading Moslem of the 
United Provinces, ‘“‘ We are idol breakers and not idol wor- 
shippers.”” The Moslem League Convention in Delhi was 
described by the Congress press as a ‘‘ Dance of Dervishes,” 
and almost a declaration of a jehad (religious war) against 
the Hindus. “ Pakistan or death ”’ is the slogan by Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the Moslem League. 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, former High Commissioner for India in 
London and former Member of the Viceroy’s Council, has said 
“Tf neither the British nor the Hindus concede Pakistan, 
Russia will give it to us. If we have to fight Britain for 
placing us under a Hindu raj, then the havoc which Moslems 
will play will put to shame what Genghis Khan did.” The 
violence of these words is the measure of the desperation of 
the Moslems. Sir Firoz afterwards explained that he had 
not meant a direct appeal to Russia but to UNO and “ if 
Russia supported us there she would win our friendship.” 
He added that there was much in common between Com- 
munism and the Koran. The Hindu Congress press tauntingly 
reminded him of ‘“‘ what happened to the Pakistanic theo- 
cracies of Bokhara and Turkestan under the Soviet regime.” 
Mr. Jinnah says that Congress are using a ‘‘ new technique ”’ 
with the British. ‘‘ The incitement is being held forth that 
if the British want to carry on trade they should settle with 
Congress, and on the British and Congress thus joining hands, 
there would be a new chapter in the commercial history of 
India and Britain.’’ Britain is to hand over India to Congress 
for a trade bribe. Pandit Nehru, the Congress leader, has 
said “‘ Congress will not accept any vestige of British control. 
It is a different matter, however, to say that we will not come 
to an agreement about certain matters which affect British 
interests.” 

When the Cabinet Mission first arrived in India, an open 
letter was sent to it purporting to come from “ Resistance 
Leaders’ (Revolutionary Terrorists) both ‘“ underground ” 
and in jail. It demanded the immediate withdrawal of the 
British Army from India. By now there has been a general 
release of Revolutionary Terrorists, and of ordinary criminals 
nicknamed “ political prisoners ’’ such as the murderers of 
two Canadian officers of the Royal Air Force in Bihar in 1942.” 
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This decision of a Congress Ministry was opposed by the 
Moslem League. Jai Prakash Narain is released. He is 
called by Congress the ‘“‘hero”’ of the 1942 revolt, when a 
serious attack was made on our military communications in 
India in the war. He celebrated his victory by saying : ‘‘Unless 
we drive out the British by force, we shall never be free.”’ 
Pandit Nehru “ does not approve of ‘ underground’ move- 
ments at all, except when they are the only way of action.” 
Already there has been the murder at Lucknow of two British 
officers of the Special Investigation Branch, who had been 
making important inquiries. 

In these troubled times anxious glances are directed to the 
Indian Army. The mutinies in the Indian Navy and Air 
Force, the Congress success in the courts martial of Indian 
soldiers who helped the Japanese, and their glorification of 
the criminal quislings concerned, explain this concern. 
Referring to the Naval mutiny Pandit Nehru said “‘ The event 
demonstrated in which direction the mind of the army is 
working.”’ The only trouble in the Indian Army has been 
with some units of the Indian Signal Corps at Jubbulpore 
soon after the Naval mutiny. The men were from South India 
and not from the traditional military recruiting grounds. 
The mutiny was easily suppressed. Pandit Nehru said of it 
“What steps should be taken, and when, in regard to this 
fundamental issue (India’s freedom) it should be for the 
nation to decide through its leaders and representatives. It 
is undesirable for any group to force the issue.”” The meaning 
behind these veiled words is clear. After the arrival of the 
Cabinet Mission the Commander-in-Chief warned the army 
of “certain disruptive forces. There may be trouble.’”’ He 
called for discipline and loyalty. Present difficulties must not 
make us forget the loyalty and courage with which the Indian 
Army has served us to this day, as witness the recent post- 
humous award of the George Cross to Captain Mateen Ahmed 
Ansari, who suffered torture and death from the Japanese 
rather than betray his allegiance. 

The policy of the Government has produced a situation in 
India in which trouble is unavoidable. Hitherto British rule 
has protected Hindu and Moslem alike in their just rights. 
But now we have set them to struggle with each other for their 
religion and culture, their customs and “ way of life.”” If we 
hand over India to a single government, it must be to the 
Hindus, as they are in a majority. But the Moslem minority 
numbers 90 millions, and is at least equal in fighting capacity 
to the Hindus. Moslem or Hindu-troops will not coerce their 
co-religionists. Civil war will result. The Cabinet Mission 
mentions this contingency if its proposals should be rejected. 
The alternative method of abdication is to divide India into 
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Hindu and Moslem states (Pakistan). But such a solution 
will equally produce civil war, for there will be large Hindu 
minorities in the Moslem state and masses of Moslems under 
Hindu rule. If we leave India, civil war and chaos follow, 
opening the way to some other power to enter India and take 
our place. The choice is not between British control and 
independence, but between the British Empire and some 
foreign Empire in India. 

It is often said that we are “ pledged ”’ to leave India, 
come what may, and that we can stay no longer without dis- 
honour. Leaving aside the fact that all these pledges are 
governed by the overmastering assumption that all we do 
should be for the good of India and not for her ruin and 
destruction, there is a clear point of legal precision. All our 
promises have been made to India as a country inhabited by 
“Indians.” ‘“‘Indians’’ we have been unable to find. In- 
stead we are faced with mutually hostile Hindus and Moslems. 
Besides our pledges to “‘ Indians’? we have made other 
pledges to definitely existing people, such as to Moslems and 
Princes. If we leave India, they will be scraps of paper. 
The Cabinet Mission’s views on pledges were described in last 
month’s National Review. Lord Pethick Lawrence has said 
that as the years went by the situation changed, and the 
promises made had to be adapted to the existing situation, 
bearing in mind, of course, the spirit of those pledges and 
promises. Sir Stafford Cripps spoke similarly, adding.“ If 
we start going back to interpret everything that has been 
said since Queen Victoria, I think we shall get into an awful 
muddle.” So according to the pledged-to-abandon-India 
advocates, only alleged promises to scuttle are binding. If we 
decide to leave India to carnage and destruction, leading to 
subjugation by some other power, we are not entitled to 
shelter behind so-called “‘ pledges.” 


c 


J. C. FRENCH. 


A JEWISH SETTLEMENT 


THE General was anxious to see something of the work of the 
Jewish Settlements in Palestine. There are between 30 and 
40 of these settlements in the country, varying in age from 
20 years to a few months and in size from 200 or 300 families 
to 20 or 30. They are run on communal lines and all draw. 
their plant, machinery and tools from a central pool. The 
business of each settlement is conducted by a committee, 
elected annually by its members, and the committee is also 
responsible for the organisation, discipline and allotment of 
labour on the settlement. 

Early one Sunday morning, having obtained the services of 
a Jewish guide, we set off along the road to Megiddo. Driving 
through a wide gateway along an avenue of tall trees we came 
to a large brick building where the committee of the first 
settlement we were to see, who had been warned of our 
coming, were awaiting us. After a short preliminary talk by 
the chairman we were invited to ask questions. 

“You say that your settlement consists of 100 families,”’ 
said the General. ‘‘ Where do they all live?” 

“Each couple share a small room in one of the bungalows 
which I will show you when we walk round.” 

‘‘ Does the furniture in the room belong to them ? ” 

“No, nothing belongs to them except their own personal 
things that they brought with them when they first came. 
You see, here no one possesses anything of his own. Every- 
thing belongs to the settlement, even the clothes we stand up 
in. The workers have nothing to do except keep themselves 
and their rooms clean and make their own beds. All the rest 
of their time is given up to working for the settlement.”’ 

“What kind of work do they do ? ” 

“Everything. At the beginning of the working year the 
committee allocate the tasks to be done by each individual. 
If you are a man you may be detailed to work in the fields or 
in the office, to look after the horses and cows, stoke the 
boilers in the engine room, run the tractors or teach in the 
school. If you are a woman you may be a dairy maid, nurse, 
cook, school teacher, seamstress or ust a labourer in the 
fields.” 

“‘ And what happens to the children ? “i 

“As soon as a baby is born it is taken away from its 
mother and put in the créche.”’ 

We had seen a dozen or more small babies asleep under 
the trees as we came in. They were lying in what looked like 
meat safes raised from the ground to protect them from the 
flies and other insects. 

““The mothers come and feed them at stated times,” the 
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chairman went on. “‘ Then when they are old enough they 
are taken to the kindergarten where they are properly looked 
after, fed, nursed, amused and given elementary lessons by a 
special staff.’’ 

“Don’t their parents ever see them ? ” asked the General. 

“Oh, yes! Their parents can see them whenever they like. 
They have only to come and fetch them. They can either play 
with them here or take them away to their own rooms.”’ 

“Do you mean by that they have no home life? Surely 
that can’t be right.” 

“On the contrary, it works admirably. The parents only 
see their children when they want to see them. They never 
see them when they are busy or tired or immersed in some- 
thing else. Nor are they compelled, as ordinary parents are, 
to be continually saying ‘“‘ Don’t do this” and ‘‘ Don’t do 
that.” The disciplinary side of the child’s life is attended to 
by someone else. All the parents have to do is to love their 
children. In return it is easy for the children to love their 
parents because they only see them at their best, never when 
they are tired or cross, worried or upset.” 

Later we visited the children’s quarters which consisted of 
a number of small bungalows exactly similar in type to those 
in which their parents lived except that the rooms were 
equipped with miniature furniture. The beds, the chests of 
drawers, the book-cases, cupboards, tables and chairs were all 
in miniature. There were lilliputian wash-basins and lill- 
putian baths, lilliputian sinks and lilliputian water closets. 
Children’s books and toys were scattered on the tables and on 
the floor and some of the children themselves were playing on 
the lawns outside. One little girl, detaching herself from the 
rest, rushed at our guide and flung her arms round his neck. 

“My daughter,” he said proudly, as the child, clutching 
his hand, danced gaily along beside us. 

The General smiled and shook his head. ‘ All the same I 
don’t like it,’ I heard him murmur. ‘ No home life. Can’t 
be right.” 

“What happens when they grow up? ”’ he asked as we 
moved on. 

“‘ When they reach the age of 13 or 14 they go to a bigger 
school where the boys and girls all work together but sleep in 
different rooms. Usually one of these schools feeds four or 
five settlements. Then when they are 18 they are given 
money and sent out into the world for a year. A job is found 
for them in Haifa or one of the larger towns. At the end of 
the year they can come back to the settlement or stay out. 
It is up to them: They can please themselves.” 

“What do they usually do? ” 
“ Nearly all of them come back.” 
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In turn we visited the store where the clothing is kept and 
issued, the tailor’s shop where everything from a suit of 
clothes to a pair of socks were mended and repaired, the 
dining-room and play-room, the school, ‘the library, the farm 
buildings, the stables, the workshops, the cow sheds, the 
dairy, the orchards and the fields, everything in fact that 
there was to see. And as we walked round in the burning sun 
we kept asking questions. 

‘Can anyone leave who wants to? Or once a man’s here 
is he bound to stay here for life ? ”’ 

“Oh, no!” replied the chairman. ‘‘ Anyone who wants to 
leave is given a sum of money representing his share as a 
member of the settlement and is then free to go where he likes. 
But it very seldom happens. In all the 20 years this settle- 
ment has been in existence only seven members have left 
voluntarily.” 

The General considered this while we stood for a moment 
in the shade of a barn to watch some cows being milked. 

“What happens if a man’s lazy and won’t work ? ”’ he 
said. 

‘It is seldom that we get anyone who shirks his work. 
The pressure of public opinion is too strong. But sometimes 
members are brought up before the committee for other 
offences. If they are proved guilty and the offence is con- 
sidered serious enough they are asked to go. But it very 
rarely happens. I can think of only three cases here in 20 
years.” 

“Have they no other interests but work? Is there no 
time off for play, no recreation ? ” 

The chairman smiled. ‘‘ Oh, yes, of course. We have 
organised games and concerts. There is a cinema outfit in the 
dining hall and some of the richer settlements have their own 
theatre.” 

“ But don’t they ever want to go out and see a bit of life 
in the towns? And how do they manage for money ? ” 

“Tf they want to go out in the evenings the Committee 
gives them 15 or 20 piastres (three or four shillings) to spend. 
But usually they prefer to spend their time in the settlement 
where they have no need of money.” 

“You say that as individuals you have no need of money 
and that even as a community you require very little because, 
with the exception of food which you grow yourselves, you 
draw all you require from a central pool, what happens then 
to the money you make from the sale of your products ? ”’ 

“ They are all disposed of by the central agency. We don’t 
actually sell them ourselves. The amount realised is credited 
to the settlement concerned. In the same way anything we 
draw in the way of tractors, tools and so on is debited.” 
2* 
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From Megiddo we drove down the valley of Jezreel to 
Beisan and from Beisan northwards again along the Jordan 
valley to Semakh, the southernmost town of the Sea of 
Galilee. At each settlement we visited the story was the 
same, though they varied a little in the kind of work that was 
done. Some concentrated solely on agriculture and dairy 
farming, others on fruit growing. Near Beisan they had dug 
large fish ponds where they bred and caught great quantities 
of fish. At Semakh the same settlement that had planted acres 
of citrus plantations had built and staffed a factory equip- 
ped with the most modern appliances for making marmalade 
and canning it. Down the Jordan valley near the Dead Sea, 
where the land is 17 per cent. salt, some young Jews from the 
potash works had established a settlement where they pro- 
duced a yield of tomatoes twice as great per acre as anywhere 
else. They had piped sweet water from the Jordan on to the 
land and let it soak through. This had been done 80 times 
in eight months until the salt was all washed out of the top 
soil, the men working turn and turn about at washing and 
tilling the soil and labouring in the potash works. The amount 
of work done was prodigious. 

We lunched with the workers in the communal dining hall 
at one place and were given tea at another. The men and 
the women came in from the fields and workshops and ate 
heartily of plain but adequate food. They were of the peasant 
type, strong and sturdy, with broad smiling faces and an air 
of settled contentment. Most of them were Jews from Central 
Europe, Poland and the occupied countries. They looked as 
healthy and as happy as their children. They had only one 
fear, so the chairman at Beisan told us, that the trouble with 
the Arabs might break out again. He showed us round the 
defences, the barbed wire and the watch towers, which were 
common to all the settlements. He did not show us their 
armament, but implied that they consisted of only a few 
rifles. Although we knew better—the Jews in Palestine are 
all heavily armed—we politely pretended to believe him. 

Driving home past Tabor the General was unusually silent. 
It was not until we had dropped the Jewish guide, who had 
been with us all day, that he turned to me and said : 

‘What do you think is the driving force that makes all 
those men and women work like slaves for the good of the 
community and not for themselves ? ” 

‘“‘T suppose,” I said, “it is because for the first time in 
their lives they feel safe. They have been hunted and perse- 
cuted for generations. Now at last they are secure. They 
have no responsibilities, no worries. All they have to do is 
to work.” ; 

“Yes, I know,” the General said, ‘‘ but it is not human to 
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go without home life, to have no interests, no ambitions, no 
purely selfish aims or desires. To my mind what you say is 
only partly true. Surely the mainspring of the whole thing is 
Jewry’s passionate desire to show the world that the idea of 
making Palestine a National Home for the Jews is a success ? 
What do you think, Holdstock ?” said the General, leaning 
forward. ‘‘ Would you like to live with your family in a 
communal settlement run on these lines in England and never 
have to worry any more about wages and old age pensions, 
nor wonder where the next meal was coming from if you lost 
your job?” 

“T think, sir,’ said my driver, changing into third gear as 
we climbed up the steep slope to Nazareth, “ that it would 
be, if you’ll excuse me using the expression, b awful.”’ 

FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 


VIsIr OF THE PrINcEss. A Romance of the 1960’s. By R. H. Mottram. 
(Published by Hutchinson & Co. 9s. 6d.) Mr. Mottram’s new novel is 
somewhat disappointing. The sub-title leads one to expect an exciting 
picture of what these critical years ahead have in store for us, but there 
appears to be little change in essentials. One notes that identity cards 
are still in use in 1960. Young people born during the late war are now 
students in what is known as the Regional Centre for higher education 
in the old home of one of the now obsolete Upper Class. The former 
owner, father of the Prineess, had relinquished his estate in 1942 and gone 
as Governor to a remote part of the Empire, where he eventually married 
the Sovereign of the island. He had made it a condition of the gift of 
his property to the nation that his family should be free to return and share 
the educational facilities which his old home was to provide, and the 
story opens with the arrival of the Princess, his daughter, at the Centre, 
complete with governess, parrot and a pet fawn. The coming of the 
Princess causes intense interest and bewilderment in a community of 
young people brought up to regard themselves as the last word in culture 
and good manners, and now confronted with the poise and assurance and 
charm of a girl brought up in very different surroundings, with genera- 
tions of men and women behind her, who knew how to lead and to 
inspire devotion in those who served them. The contrast, as depicted by 


- Mr. Mottram, between the old and the new régime, weights the balance 


in favour of despised Victorian and Edwardian methods, although the 
picture of the young students is one of healthy, free and happy lives. 
The tale is pleasantly if not very convincingly told, but it is difficult to 
see why the unfortunate Victor should have been banished to a strange 
land, while the young airman carries off the Princess in triumph. 


THE PAY OF THE SERVICES 


Amonc the far-reaching problems facing Britain to-day, one 
of the most important concerns the future of the Defence 
Forces and the recruitment of their personnel from the more 
or less free labour market which the Government say they 
intend to create. In this problem of recruitment the main— 
though not the only—factor is the matter of pay, allowances 
and pensions. On this subject two White Papers were issued, 
one of them (published in December, 1945) making proposals 
for “‘ other ranks,” and the other (published in March, 1946) 
doing the same for officers. More information about condi- 
tions has been given subsequently in official statements and 
in debates in Parliament. A recruiting drive has been 
launched, while, with a view to bridging the gap that will 
exist until new recruits have arrived in sufficient numbers, 
schemes involving considerable gratuities have been brought 
in to induce serving officers and men to stay in the Forces. 
It is still too early for the success of these efforts to be ap- 
praised ; but in any case the subject is too important and 
too urgent to justify delay in discussing it. As the Army 
presents the largest and most difficult problem, it will receive 
most attention here. 

For the authorities who produced the codes, the way 
would have been much clearer had it been possible to wait 
until the labour market and social and economic conditions 
had settled down. But the immediate needs of the Services 
were urgent, and individuals—especially those of future officer 
rank—trequired, and had claims, to be told where they would 
stand at a time when, after the confusion of six years of war, 
young men throughout the whole country were trying to 
decide the course of their future lives. In addition—and far 
more important—is the country’s vital need that the Defence 
Services should be guaranteed continuity, and that their past 
very high standards should be fully maintained. 

The objects of the pay codes are immediate and long-range. 
The immediate objects are stated to be to produce scales of 
- pay, allowances, pensions and gratuities that would result in 
a broad equality between the three Services; to simplify 
scales and regulations ; and to fix rates that would compare 
with those current in civil life—wages in Government 
industrial establishments being the criterion. 

As regards the first object, the very complicated network 
of present rates of pay and allowances grew up piecemeal over 
the years. An expert in regulations could often make a good 
thing out of his knowledge of the innumerable special rates 
of pay and allowances, introduced from time to time for 
reasons often unrecorded and soon forgotten. As between 
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the Services, disparities were quite unaccountable, and efforts 
to smooth them out ineffectual. An example is the extra- 
ordinary anomaly that the Army and the Air Force officer 
received marriage allowances as a result of the Fisher Com- 
mittee which reported after the war of 1914-18, whereas the 
Jerram Committee gave the naval officer relatively large 
increases of pay but no marriage allowances. Again, there 
was little use in adjusting pay for parallel ranks in the three 
Services while promotion in them—and for that matter in 
the different regiments in the Army—varied so greatly. 
Thus, a sailor became lieutenant-commander at 23 and an 
airman was promoted flight-lieutenant at 26; but the soldier 
might have to wait much longer than that before he was 
promoted captain. Similar scales of pay therefore could not 
effect a balance between the Services unless accompanied by 
regulations governing promotion by time. 

As regards simplification, the second object, it was neces- 
sary to save work, prevent mistakes and reduce correspon- 
dence. Still more important was it to establish regulations 
about pay which men could understand, so that they could be 
convinced of their fair treatment. 

The third avowed object was to level rates of pay between 
the Services and civil life. The man who goes into one of the 
Services certainly takes risks with his life, his health and his 
prospects generally, which are appreciably greater than the 
risks in most walks in civil life. Nor will all his life be pleasant. 
He will therefore demand some recompense under both heads, 
and if this is not forthcoming on terms adequate by comparison 
with civil employment the country will lack soldiers, sailors 
and airmen. 

And then comes the real and long-term reason for all these 
changes—to formulate pay conditions that will fill the ranks. 
Here conscription, which will certainly have to be maintained 
for some time to come, introduces an imponderable element. 
Britain has no experience in peacetime of the combination of 
parallel voluntary and compulsory services. In other coun- 
tries it is an old problem. The French produced a cadre of 
brilliant “‘ officiers de carriére,’”’ while maintaining a large 
conscript army; by tradition the majority of such officers 
lived a very Spartan life. The German officer caste produced 
large numbers of efficient professional officers. In Britain, 
on the other hand, there has always been a school of thought 
which doubted the possibility of having a large compulsory- 
service army as well as the considerable voluntary forces 
required for overseas garrisons outside Europe. Voluntary 
recruitment for the rank and file is a ticklish matter. Con- 
scription in peace may conceivably dry up the flow of voluntary 
recruits. It has been suggested that the offer of gratuities 
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to men to stay on temporarily to bridge the gap may have the 
same effect. Conscription will produce private soldiers, but it 
will not produce the large numbers of long-service N.C.O.s 
so essential in a conscript army. However this may be, 
where officers are concerned compulsion is never of the slightest 
assistance. Only by offering terms which the individual 
regards as adequate can recruits be attracted of the quality 
needed to provide those who in due course will become effi- 
cient senior officers, or for that matter supply the large 
numbers of technically trained officers which a mechanised 
army requires. Much the same applies to the long-service 
private soldier. Gone are the days when the regular private 
soldier fought his country’s wars for hire, “and saved the 
sum of things for pay.” To-day the first function of such men 
is to produce a very high proportion of senior N.C.O.s, spe- 
cialists and tradesmen. This proportion will become still 
greater in future, for the conscripted personnel will not stay 
long .enough in the Services to provide more than a small 
share. Men of considerable potential ability are therefore 
required ; and terms must be offered which will attract them. 

What, then, are the new arrangements offered in the Pay 
Codes ? By comparison with 1938—that is to say, taking the 
cost of the 1938 establishment at 1938 rates and comparing 
the cost of the same establishment at the new rates—the 
overall increase provided amounts for all three Services 
together to 32 per cent. for officers and 61 per cent. for other 
ranks. For the Army.alone, the figure for officers is 36 per 
cent. and for other ranks 69 per cent. These figures, it should 
be emphasised, do not represent the increases which indivi- 
duals will receive, but are the abstract computed percentage 
increases in the cost of the same 1938 establishment, both at 
the old 1938 rates and at the new White Paper rates. To 
arrive at their real meaning and to judge of their adequacy a 
good many factors must be borne in mind. 

To deal first with financial factors, beginning with income 
tax. Here without more detailed information one can do no 
more than offer the roughest estimate. This suggests that 
there will be a very small amount to be paid in income tax by 
the other ranks, but that officers on the average will lose all 
round not far short of 20 per cent. of the nominal increase 
over 1938, bringing the net increase after deducting tax to 
about 12 to 15 per cent., instead of a nominal 32 per cent. as 
shown in the White Paper. For other ranks the net increase 
after tax may be estimated at 50 to 55 per cent., if not more. 

The next factor is the question of cost of living. Here 
again the increased cost falls far more heavily on the officer : 
in the case of the senior officer especially, the cost of employ- 
ment of labour will fall very heavily on his income, only very 
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slightly increased since 1938 when tax deductions are taken 
into account. 

Then there is the question of taxation of the officers’ 
allowances. The argument for this is that all should bear 
equal sacrifices. That there are cogent arguments against is 
shown by the fact that the ration allowance, when rations 
cannot be drawn in kind, is not subject to tax. Yet fuel and 
light allowance is. Now in 1937, when there was an enquiry 
into the adequacy or otherwise of the scales, officers of different 
ranks occupying Government quarters, who kept accurate 
accounts, were asked to produce them in evidence, the prin- 
ciple clearly being that the allowance scale should suffice to 
light and heat the accommodation that an officer was allotted. 
And in fact the same is true of other allowances. They have 
the purpose of defraying some part of the exceptional expen- 
diture entailed by the life he has to live. 

The next question is a bigger one. Comparison of the 
rates is always with 1938 as if the position had then been 
satisfactory. But the deficiency in officers had increased 
from I00 in 1929 to 1,000 in 1938, and in that year there was 
also a deficiency of 20,000 men. An analysis of the circum- 
stances that brought about the deficiency in officers showed 
that the most important was the problem of the married 
officer. In order to discover the precise situation, a divisional 
commander at Aldershot, General Sir Henry Jackson, held a 
most careful enquiry, about 1935, into the cost of living of 
junior married officers. The situation of the junior captain 
with a family of two was considered. Two cases were 
examined. First, a couple were taken who lived modestly the 
life of the average officer of their day ; they were allowed two 
maids, a small car, and membership of the Club; they paid 
insurance for their children’s education. To do this they 
needed—even in 1935—£400 a year besides their pay. The 
second case was chosen to see what could be done without 
private means. Such a couple and their children lived in the 
poorest accommodation, had no servants, could not belong to 
the Club, could hardly afford to own a bicycle, and could not 
afford to play games. They had to be non-smokers and tee- 
total. Even so, the slightest financial adversity hurled them 
into debt. In addition, in the report which produced these 
facts it was pointed out that promotion and increasing service, 
while they brought extra pay, also brought extra expenses, 
with the result that the more senior an officer, the worse his 
financial situation became. Except for those holding high 
appointments at the War Office, almost all senior officers 
faced unavoidable and heavy expenditure. Because of this 
there were many commands which could only be held by 
officers with ample private means. Thus even at a period 
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well before the war the Army was living on capital—on 
officers produced by an economic condition of society that 
was even then fast disappearing. With appropriate adjust- 
ments, the same was no doubt true of the other Services 
also. As regards the future, where is the standard of living 
of the officer going to stand with very little more money than 
in 1938, and the f£ sterling of that year worth far less today ? 

The growing deficiency of other ranks before the war was 
just as serious and provides just as disastrous a basis for 
comparison. As has been pointed out above, the larger con- 
script army of the immediate future needs greater numbers of 
regular N.C.O.s and N.C.O. instructors. A type of personnel 
must be attracted that will provide them. But a basic rate 
of pay in the Army comparable to the lowest paid jobs in 
civil life cannot be expected to do so. Just before the war it 
was the “ other rank”’ deficiency which caught the public eye, 
forcing the number of British troops in India to be reduced, 
causing an almost catastrophic lowering in the physical, 
educational and medical standards applied to recruits, and 
producing other difficulties as well. 

The poor situation as regards the recruitment of officers 
at the same period got less publicity but was really if anything 
worse. There was little or no competition for Sandhurst ; 
there were times when the quota could not be filled. Indeed, 
the shortage of officers was so serious that it brought about 
the panic creation of the Warrant Officer Class III rank, 
which failed completely in war. 

In the life of the soldier as of the civilian, pay is obviously 
a very great consideration, though by no means the only one. 
Accommodation, amenities, facilities for recreation, the cost 
of life in the Services, leave, conditions of service abroad and 
the possibilities of getting work on leaving, are also most 
important factors. There have been several official announce- 
ments on these subjects. Reduction of the period of service 
in the East removes one of the first causes of the unpopularity 
of service. Promises to help the officer on retirement and the 
soldier when his term is up would be wonderful if the authori- 
ties could convince the Service man that they can be kept. 
Provision of amenities—such as playing-fields—is another 
important item; so far a very great proportion of what has 
been provided under this head has been done with the officers’ 
and men’s money. There are also other problems which 
involve expense. The cost of moves, on the average almost 
once a year throughout the service of such officers as those 
who pass from regimental to staff employment ; the educa- 
tion of children, especially when serving abroad ; furniture 
and household goods, first for life at home and then—in the 
past—in India ; always two outfits of clothes, uniform and 
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mufti, and also clothes first for a cold and then for a hot 
climate ; even such apparent trifles as the appurtenances of 
games and sports under very varying conditions; all these 
add up to make an inevitably expensive life. Much of this 
expense could be removed by Government action. 

There are many other aspects of the pay and conditions of 
life of the Services that could be considered if space were more 
ample. But the gist of the matter is simply stated. The 
object of the new regulations announced in the White Papers 
is to ‘‘ make suitable provision.”” Among other things, this 
would mean that the new rates are regarded as adequate to 
attract voluntary recruits for all officers and for at least the 
non-conscript, long-service members of the other ranks. As 
regards officers, the terms offered involve the assumption 
that, after deduction for income tax, an overall average income 
of some 12 to 15 per cent. over 1938 will be enough to bring 
recruits in the requisite quality and volume, though for the 
men 50 to 55 per cent. over 1938 will have to be offered. This 
assumption is made regardless of the fact that the 1938 posi- 
tion, far from being satisfactory, was itself a grave cause of 
anxiety at the time. 

The Services will surely welcome officers from whatever 
sources so long as the necessary attributes of character and 
education are present, together with an inclination for the 
life which they offer. It may be that the prospects for the 
better educated young men in civilian life—and the modern 
regular officer must be well educated—have deteriorated so 
much in comparison with the prospects of the less well- 
educated, that what the Pay Codes offer will suffice. Only 
time will show. But if for whatever reason the supply of 
suitable officer material dries up, if only for a few years, the 
dangers of the situation will bring about a crisis in the national 
life. It would be tragic if post-war conditions were to keep 
out of the Army the type of man who made the magnificent 
long-service private soldier and N.C.O. of the past. This 
applies with perhaps even greater force to the Navy. But it 
will be nothing less than catastrophic if the old sources of 
officer material dry up, for there are no signs of any new ones. 
For a century and a half the nation got officers very cheaply 
because the Services provided an attractive life. But the 
sources from which they were drawn have been in a state of 
economic transition for two generations. The Minister of Fuel 
and Power points out that Britain need not expect any more 
cheap coal ; she certainly will not get any more cheap officers. 
And the new policy as regards service pay and expenses must 
take account of this. 

S. R. Wason. 


FOOD: CAN WE FEED OURSELVES? 


TuHaT Britain can feed herself well on all non-tropical food is 
not in doubt having regard to the enormous strides in scientific 
development that agriculture has made during the past 
decade. What is in doubt, however, is whether the politicians 
wish us to be well fed from home resources. 

We all remember the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
speech at Kettering deprecating the growing of much food in 
this country. Mr. W. S. Morrison, too, in another speech, 
said how foolish we should be if there was no war and if we 
grew all the food he was urged to grow by those who saw the 
coming danger ! 

Then we have the economists who argue that a certain 
number of man-hours spent on making, let us say pots and 
pans, can be thus more advantageously spent than by working 
in the fields. The overseas producer, they contend, will give 
us a greater amount of food for the same number of pots and 
pans than the home producer. In other words, it is cheaper— 
under these premises—to buy food from abroad than grow it 
at home. 

This school of thought brings very poor consolation to 
those of us who feel that our rulers would sooner that we went 
hungry than break with their cherished traditions. Moreover, 
it certainly seems not impossible that this policy might 
become hopelessly unstuck if by any chance (a) the overseas 
buyers decided to make their own pots and pans—a develop- 
ment that was fast growing before the war, or (b) they wanted 
more pots and pans for a given amount of food than the 
British farmers required ! 

Peculiarly enough this appears to have happened already, 
for the Minister of Food is having to pay over {21 per ton for 
American wheat landed here while he only pays the British 
farmer this August-September for a four-quarter crop, 
including acreage payment, {15 4s. per ton, at which price 
it cannot be grown on any marginal land, hence the great 
reduction in the wheat acreage for the 1946 harvest, just when 
we wanted it most! It is true the prices rise slightly for 
succeeding months, but against this the British farmer has to 
store and take risks of weather and vermin. By paying {1 
per ton less than he is paying America he could have got 
thousands of tons more wheat this year and in future years— 
if costs do not rise—all we require! At the same time he would 
not have to spend dollars on buying something we could, if need 
be, produce at home. We could exchange the home-grown 
wheat for those industrial goods we so badly lack, and our 
own people would be better fed and clothed. They would 
not have the irritating spectacle of clothes and other necessities 
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going abroad to exchange for the stuff they could themselves 
produce. 

Whatever may be the motives underlying Government 
policy towards British agriculture, it is certain that three 
times within a lifetime this policy has brought us face to face 
with scarcity and hunger, while starvation may not be very 
far away from those in Europe whom we might have helped 
had the possibilities of our own soil been realised. 

Before contemplating future possibilities of food pro- 
duction let us consider the fruits of the policy of the Ministry 
of Food during the past war years, for it must not be forgotten 
that the Ministry of Food controlled the whole food production 
situation, since they controlled prices. ‘Control of the purse 
is control of power. The Ministry of Agriculture was helpless 
in this matter, which after all is the vital element in any 
production. All the Ministry of Agriculture could do was to 
try and bludgeon farmers into growing crops and keeping 
stock at a loss. 

The year 1939 was a bad year for farming. It came at the 
end of twenty years of downward movement. Thousands of 
acres had gone completely out of cultivation. Scrub and 
jungle were to be seen everywhere. Never was there, at the 
outbreak of war, such a necessity for preserving to the utmost 
such fertilising agents (animals) as we had and doing our 
utmost to increase them. Incredible as it may seem, just the 
opposite policy was pursued. The Ministry of Food price- 
controlled out of existence between 1939 and 1944, 64 million 
sheep, 2} million pigs, 19 million head of poultry and 80,000 
head of young cattle. Against this (which shows what can 
be done by price control) they increased the head of dairy 
cattle by ? ofa million. Milk is, of course, of great importance, 
but man cannot live by milk alone. The mutton chop, eggs 
and bacon seem to have incurred the Ministry’s displeasure, 
notwithstanding that second only to milk is the egg, a pro- 
tective food, and no animal produces fats and oil so quickly 
as the pig. Many of our otherwise uncultivable hills would 
afford quite good grazing for sheep. 

It is only partially true to say that lack of feeding stuffs 
was the cause of this decline in numbers. It might certainly 
have diminished a small number of pigs and hens, but price 
was the main destructive factor as the animals might still 
have been fed on not so effective food as the orthodox ration, 
but still able to be kept on a productive basis. The cost 
would have been slightly more, but this the Ministry of Food 
declined to pay, hence the disappearance of all these most 
valuable animals. 

Farmers do not kill their animals for fun! They get rid 
of them because they do not pay ! 

As they are normally kept the pig and the hen are possibly 
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uneconomical feeders, but kept in folds and moved over grass 
daily the position is entirely changed and they become the 
most efficient animals on the farm. Folds protect them from 
the weather, there is a minimum loss of heat, and what is 
most important their manure is immediately taken up by the 
grass. Fertility of the very highest order is thus imparted 
to the land to grow crops of cereals when the time comes to 
plough up the grass and cash the valuable residues that have 
been left behind. Dried grass meal after pigs reaches a 
carotene content of 570 units and protein 22 per cent. 

It has been shown that poultry folded on the land and 
fed with 2 tons of feeding stuffs per acre leave behind the 
equivalent of 1 cwt. of kainit (potash compound), 2 cwt. of 
superphosphate, and 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, but—and 
it is important—all in organic form. Pigs give equally good 
if not better results. What is also just as important is that 
the labour of attending the animals and keeping them clean 
isa minimum. Supervision is also much easier. 

Here are the actual results of eight years folding of pigs 
on 35 acres of what is known as “ marginal ’’ land in Hamp- 
shire. A period of eight years, it should be noted, rules out 
the incidence of weather, pests, and weeds, and gives a very 
fair average result. The soil was clayey loam with flints for 
about two-thirds of the area and on one-third chalk with very 
many flints. ~ 


Yield | Fertilisers Calorie Straw 
Year Crop cwts. cwts. Yield cwts. Remarks 
per per per per 
Acre Acre Acre Acre 
1935 | Poor Nil Rough grazing ; no 
gtass allowance made for food 
value produced. 
1936 | Pigmeat 7 1,780,000 Pigs folded from Autumn, 
Dried |) 1935, to January, 1937, 
Grass +30 4,449,000 and fed 2 tons to the 
Meal J acre. 
1937 | Oats 25 Nil 5,090,000 15 |Cut with combine, long 
stubble left ploughed in. 
11938 | Wheat 33 34 6,115,000 15 |Cut with combine, long 
stubble left ploughed in. 
1939 | Fallow Nil Weeds destroyed. 
1940 | Wheat 30 4 5,560,000 15 | Long stubble left ploughed 
in. 
1941 | Barley 24 2 4,398,000 20 | Cut with binder. 
1942 | Barley 23 2 4,200,000 12 | Cut with combine. 


Total Calories 31,592,000 
Deduct Cals. fed to pigs 8,145,000 (2 tons per acre). 


Nett Cals. produced 23,447,000 per acre in 8 years. 
Nett Cals. per acre per annum 2,931,000 
Nett Cals. per acre per day 8,029 
“No -vallue is credited for the straw nor for the fertilisers. 
At the rate of 3,000 calories per day this field has therefore produced food at the 
wate of 27 persons per acre per day. 
Note. 1. 4 Ibs. of dried grass meal produces in the dairy cow 1 gallon of milk, and 
so the folded pigs produce milk, bacon, eggs, bread, beer. 
Note 2. Calorie values are calculated from those adopted for various foodstuffs, by 
the Inter-Allied Scientific Food Commission. 
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There are over 31 million acres of cultivable land in the 
U.K. exclusive of 16 million acres of rough grazing which 
would carry a considerable number of sheep and store cattle. 
Taking the cultivable area alone it will be seen that, at the 
rate of 2-5 persons per acre per annum, such a rotation would 
provide food for 78 million people! So that we should have 
food enough for ourselves and some to export. 

It may well be asked ; if these results were known to the 
authorities—and they were—why was not the policy of 
producing food at this rate pursued? The answer is easy. 
All governments when they take control of any production 
appear to like to reduce production to the lowest common 
denominator rather than the greatest common measure of 
output! In other words, because everyone could not adopt 
such a rotation no one should be allowed to. It never occurred 
to them to encourage production wherever possible so that 
others might follow the example. On the contrary the 
Minister of Food who for some fantastic reason had control 
of animal rationing, produced a rationing system whereby the 
general farmer who produced all the best home grown animal 
food was not allowed to keep any of it as he was the victim 
of a device known as the acreage deduction ramp amongst 
general farmers. This device cut down the rations allowed 
to pigs to one unit per pig per month for one-eighth of the pre- 
war numbers of pigs, but from the total allowance was deducted 
one unit for every 10 acres of the holding. A simple arith- 
metical calculation will show that a farmer farming 300 acres 
of land and keeping 100 pigs pre-war got all his pig food 
that he grew taken away and then got rations for 12:5 pigs 
minus 30 pigs! In short he got nothing but he had the 
mortification of seeing even the offals from his wheat handed 
over to a dairy farmer, a pig factory, or a laying battery, 
all of them under no obligation whatsoever to return the 
manurial residues to the land. They were thus “ sitting 
pretty ” with the consequence that these residues of priceless 
value for land fertility were physically and metaphorically 
going down the drain while the land of the general farmer 
from whom they were taken by the Minister of Food was 
being robbed of this life-giving nourishment. This iniquitous 
and unjust device is now to be inflicted with still greater cuts 
in animal food for the general farmer. It means the devasta- 
tion of many farms for many years. 

It is not suggested that the whole of the country could 
have been given over to this kind of production, but it clearly 
shows what a vast amount of food could have been produced 
on the lighter lands of the South, East, and Midland districts, 
where the folding of pigs and poultry was beginning to make 
headway. Long before the war Somerset farmers were 
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paying {1 per acre to have poultry folded on their land. Just 
as an instance of the disastrous effect of*the Ministry of 
Food’s regulations, the Minister of Food in 1940 cashed the 
fertility of my farm on 267 acres of marginal land which yielded 
no less than 29:9 cwt. of wheat to the acre, while in 1944 
130 acres of wheat yielded only 18 cwt. per acre. In addition 
to this there was a loss of 38 tons of pig-meat . . . and this 
is only one farm. A case of killing the pig that produced the 
golden corn. 

What makes the present position more lamentable is 
that the authorities were warned by many responsible farmers 
with no avail of the possibilities of food shortage. Lord 
Teviot speaking in the House of Lords in July, 1941,* told 
the House that the policy of animal destruction might be 
justifiable if there was to be a short war, but if it was to be a 
long war it was a serious gamble. He pleaded in vain for a 
percentage of food that the animal produced to be fed back 
to it and so to the land to provide fertilisation for food in the 
future. In February, 1946,t he had the melancholy satis- 
faction of telling the House that the forebodings felt in 1941 
from the policy pursued had most unfortunately materialised. 

Such then is the dismal story of our fatal mistakes during 
the war years which have now led us into the perilous position 
we now find ourselves, but from which our rulers—if they so 
desire—might escape in the future and render this country, 
so far as non-tropical food is concerned, free from the danger 
of scarcity or famine instead of which they now seem so deter- 
mined to plunge us still further into these dire misfortunes. 

The politicians have evidently overlooked the fact that 
the internal combustion engine has wrought as great a 
revolution in agricultural production as it has in the matter 
of aerial flight. As an instance,.I have 40 acres of hard 
clayey, flinty land on which such poor crops of grain used 
to grow that my old foreman used to declare that he and 
another man would cart off all the corn in an afternoon. ‘‘ We 
used to ride on the shafts of thé wagon between the stooks 
as it was too far to walk.”’ The fact was that this land, like 
thousands of acres of land in this country, could not be at all 
cultivated properly by horses. When the tracklaying tractor 
was put to work the land which previously produced about 
10 bushels to the acre, now produces over 40 when the time 
comes for the grain rotation. 

There is no doubt that the obsession of not being able to 
grow our own food has its origin in the methods of agriculture 
pursued some 10 to I5 years ago. 

To those who so desire to see us forever free from the 
* House of Lords’ Official Report, July 1, 1941. 
+ House of Lords’ Hansard, February 20, 1946. 
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menace of hunger it is recommended they should study a 
book written by Col. Pollitt, D.S.O., Britain Can Feed Her- 
self.* Col. Pollitt, beside being a famous chemist, is also a 
most successful farmer and writes with a theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the industry. Tables of facts and 
figures are given showing how it could be done. One para- 
graph in this illuminating book is worth quoting: ‘ The 
Durham miner works at the. coal face and extracts coal for 
export. (This coal is a capital asset and never can be replaced.) 
It is shipped to Denmark which country sends to Durham in 
payment eggs, butter, and bacon. The land and climate of 
Durham are at least as favourable for the production of 
butter, eggs and bacon as those of Denmark. The miner 
producing the coal could equally well produce the butter, 
eggs and bacon and would live a healthier and better life in 
so doing. What argument can there be in favour of his 
continuing to produce coal for export to Denmark ? ”’ 

Perhaps the most convincing proof that Britain can feed 
herself comes actually from Denmark itself, where in the 
autumn of 1945, the Farmer and Stockbreeder sent its expert 
investigator, Mr. H. R. Davidson, to investigate the food 
position there which was rumoured to be most excellent by 
returning troops. The net result of his investigation was that 
Denmark was producing ample food, butter, eggs, bacon, 
meat, bread, etc., in sufficient quantity and variety to feed 
well I°g persons per acre per annum, without 1 kilogram of 
imported feeding stuffs from Germany. or German occupied 
countries ! And the reason ; PRICES PAID WERE GOOD. 

The climate of Denmark is no better than ours The 
Danes were very short of fuel and had very few tractors. 
Most of the cultivation had to be done by horses, so that a 
considerable proportion of the land had to be devoted to 
horse food, a handicap we do not suffer from. They had very 
little mineral fertilisers, while we have been comparatively 
well supplied. The sole reason for the ample food is the 
reward given to the primary producers by their clever German 
masters. Had we produced food at the same rate as Denmark 
with all its handicaps we should be able to feed 60 million 
people! + At the Farmers’ Club on May 6th last, Mr. W. J. 
Cumber, C.B.E., the well-known Berkshire farmer, stated 
that we could increase our output by 50 per cent., a statement 
corroborated by nearly every farmer who took part in the 
debate (estimates of present production vary from 50 to 70 
per cent. of our requirements). All that is wanted is a price 
to cover the cost of production and a margin to the farmer— 

* Britain Can Feed Herself by George P. Pollitt, D.S.O., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


London, Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1942, 3s. 6d. 
+ Vide Farmer & Stockbreeder, July 10 and 24, 1945. 
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his cost must include decent wages to get decent housing for 
the employees, sick pay, holiday pay, insurance, repairs to 
implements and premises, rent, rates, and the hundred and 
one items of expense now put upon the farmer. It seems 
extraordinary that the Ministry of Food should ignore this 
fundamental fact while being generous in the extreme to all 
the middle men. To quote one glaring example. At present 
Ministry of Food prices the tomato grower receives for I ton 
of tomatoes {114 to cover a year’s work with all the risks of 
pests and disease, heating difficulties, labour and transport 
troubles. In almost one afternoon this ton of tomatoes 
can be sold by the middlemen who receive £168 (£54 profit) 
for the afternoon’s work, with no risk or much difficulty, for 
the tomatoes practically sell themselves. 

Is it surprising that we cannot produce more beef when 
authentic figures of costs obtained by the University of Leeds 
showed a loss on fattening bullocks of £6 to £7 per head on 
26 farms and similar costings by the University of Aberystwyth 
ros. per head when sold at the Ministry of Food prices ? * 
The butcher and the retailer’s margins are of course sacro- 
sanct, but any diminution of price that the Minister of Food 
thinks desirable must fall on the primary producer who takes 
all the risk. 

The black market, especially in poultry, shows the 
ridiculous prices the public will pay for food if they can but 
get it, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
would pay the very slight extra cost even if it could not be 
met out of the middlemen’s margin or out of the {12,000,000 
now said to be the annual cost of the Ministry of Food. In 
any case human nature being what it is, and with the sense 
of gross injustice under which food producers are labouring, 
the black market will never be stopped by regulations. It 
can only be stopped by adequate supplies when the price is 
made remunerative to the man who takes all the risks. 
Surely it is very humiliating to see our Ministers having 
to go cap in hand to other countries to beg for the bread we 
might, but for folly, have grown at home and could grow in 
the future. 

To sum up, at the risk of some repetition, the policy of 
beating down the price to the home farmer is undoubtedly 
the major cause of the present food crisis in this country. 
The reverse of this policy would, once and for all, secure for 
the population of these islands that ‘“‘ Freedom from Want ” 
to which so much lip service has been paid, but for which 
practically nothing whatsoever has been done. 

ROLAND DUDLEY. 


* R.A.S.E. Journal, 1945, Vol. 106, 


THE BENEFACTORS* 


ALL power, each tyrant, every mob 
Whose head has grown too large, 

Ends by destroying its own job 
And gets its own discharge. 


And Man, whose mere necessities 
Sweep all things from his path, 

Shivers meantime at their decrees 
And deprecates their wrath ! 


It was change of the morning watch in Hades—the hour when, 
despite all precaution, fires die down, pressures drop, and the 
merciless dynamos that have been torturing poor souls all 
night slack a few revolutions, ere they pick up again for the 
long day’s load. The stokers of Nos. 47-53 Auxiliary Fur- 
naces stood easy over their bowls of raw cocoa. A lost soul, 
with workman-like dog-teeth and the shadow of a rudimentary 
rail, complained loudly against his fate. 

“T was the strongest of Our Primitive Community,” he 
bellowed, “‘ so, of course, I hit them and bit them till they did 
what I wanted. And just when I had brought them to their 
knees, some dog—yes, you Haka !—found out that he could 
throw a stone further than I could reach. He threw it and it 
killed me. Justice! Give me justice, Somebody ! ” 

“I’m sorry,” a long-armed, heavily-scarred shape replied, 
“but I should never have thought of stone-throwing if you 
hadn’t torn me nearly to ribbons. Don’t bear malice. J got 
nothing out of my trick in the long run. I battered my tribe 
to their knees with boulders, and then, just when they ought 
to have stayed quiet, Fenir yonder, a coward who couldn’t 
stand up to a friendly little tap on the head, invented some 
despicable weapons called bows and arrows and laid me out 
howling at eighty yards. Was that Justice ? ”’ 

A slim, keen-faced shadow laughed as it blew upon its 
drink. ‘‘ Surely, Haka,” it said, ‘‘ you couldn’t expect me to 
stand still and be stoned for ever. Besides—you’d killed my 
sister, two wives, and an uncle with your friendly ‘little 
taps.’ You were welcome to uncle, but two perfectly good 
wives was rank oppression. You forced me to think how I 
could get even with you, and the Bow was the result. I hope 
you liked it. It gave me power, and all the power, for a day’s 
march round about—brought the toughest tribe to their 
knees whimpering. But they wouldn’t leave well alone. 


* “The Benefactors.” This first appeared in The National Review, 
July, 1912. It is reprinted by kind permission of Mrs, George Bambridge. 
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Oisinn, you poltroon ”’—he turned to a smiling companion 
seated on a barrow—‘‘ What in—in this place led you to 
invent armour ? ” 

“ Pain, chum—just pain,”’ Oisinn replied. ‘‘ With one of 
your arrows in my thigh and another in my forearm it was a 
case of protecting myself or bleeding to death. So I pro- 
tected myself. There’s nothing like armour! Does anyone 
remember how our knights in mail used to ride through the 
naked peasantry, sword in one hand, battle-axe in t’other, 
with the arrows hopping off their breast-plates like hail, 
while the poor wretches dropped on their knees and begged 
for mercy? Ah! That was the age of Chivalry! Here’s 
confusion to the charcoal-peddling churl who stumbled on 
gunpowder and put an end to it!” 

He flung the dregs of his cup sizzling against a furnace 
door. 

““That’s me, I suppose,” a fat friar grunted. “‘ Surely to 
Badness, Oisinn, you didn’t think folk would line up twelve 
deep for the rest of their natural lives while you plated knights 
made hash of ’em! Chivalry indeed! People had to live! 
I remember the morning my powder put a cannon-ball 
through four armoured knights on end. You never saw such 
a mess! And when the news came to Milan, those Milanese 
armourers swore like—like that silversmith at Ephesus. 
Demetrius, wasn’t it? I don’t blame ’em. Their trade was 
gone. In less than a generation we had all our iron-clad 
community clinking on its marrow-bones before a dirty little 
culverin. Here’s to good old powder, Oisinn! It blew me 
through my own cell window, but it’s the greatest invention 
of my or any age.” 

“D’you really think so, Brother Roger,” said a pale, 
intellectual-looking Pope, as he wiped his face with a sweat- 
rag. ‘‘ When I held the Keys of—er—in short, when I held 
the Keys, I confided more in spiritual weapons—Interdicts, 
Inquisitions, and such-like. I’ve seen whole nations on their 
knees at the mere threat of an Interdict. No marrying, no 
burying, no christening, no church or parish feasts—nothing 
but black spiritual darkness till they had made their peace 
with Me! But ours was a perverse world! At the very 
moment that I had it neatly shepherded on the road to Heaven, 
some villains—I regret they are not with us to-day—invented 
an irreligious engine called a printing-press, which they 
offered as a substitute for Me! For Me and my Interdicts ! 
Now why, in Reason’s name ? ”’ 

A small merry-faced compositor of Caxton’s chapel 
sniggered where he sprawled among a pile of cooling clinkers. 

“Your Holiness does not realise,’ he began, “ how tired 
we grew of Your Holiness’s Interdicts. We noticed, too, that 
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no suit could lie against any of your Holiness’s priests for 
any torturous or tortuous act, because (Your Holiness passed 
the law yourself, I think) because your priests could read and 
write. Naturally we all wanted to read and write. It was 
purely a question of demand and supply. Your Holiness, if 
I may say so, created the demand with Your Holiness’s 
strong: hand. My illustrious Master supplied it with the 
press. 

‘Then it would seem,” the Pope said slowly, “‘ as though 
I were in a measure responsible for the new invention.”’ 

“So it struck us at the time,” said the compositor. 

‘‘ J-J-I—” the Tailed Man stammered, ‘‘ was just going to 
say the same thing. By your argument, J am responsible for 
Haka’s stone-throwing.” He scowled furiously at the 
scarred man. 

“Who else ? You hit me and bit me into it. And so, it 
follows,’’ Haka went on, ‘“‘ that I and not you, Fenir, invented 
the bow and arrow.” 

““T see,” Fenir responded. “ Then I with my little arrow 
drove Oisinn here to invent armour, which means——”’ 

“That I,” Oisinn interrupted, pointing to Friar Bacon, 
“am really the creator of gunpowder! Evidently we are all 
public benefactors without knowing it. I suppose that’s 
why we’re put in the same watch.”’ 

‘ Here’s a new hand sent to join us. He doesn’t look much 
like a benefactor.” Friar Bacon pointed to a trim little figure 
in black broadcloth and starched linen that painfully de- 
scended tier after tier of the platforms and gratings which 
rise in illimitable perspective above the Auxiliary Furnaces. 
His neat boots slipped cruelly on the greasy floorplate of the 
last descent. 

“Hello!” said Oisinn, as he panted before them. 
‘“What’s your trouble ? ”’ 

“Me ’eart,’’ was the answer. “‘ Overstrain through over- 
work. I’m another victim to the cause of Labour. Sugden’s 
my name. Better known as Honest Pete.”’ 

“Hooray, Honest Pete,’’ Oisinn replied. ‘‘ Honestly, 
now, what have you been up to? ”’ 

“T’ve been bringing the Community to its knees,” was 
the proud reply, received with shouts of mirth. 

“What! Again?” the Tailed Man cried. “ You don’t 
look as if you could bite much.” 

‘“‘ What weight of bow do you draw ? ”’ Oisinn replied. 

: ‘His weapons are probably spiritual,’ said the Pope 
indly. 

‘““Nonsense. Of course he blew up his community with 
my gunpowder,” the Friar put in, as Mr. Sugden turned 
smiling from one to the other. 
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“Powder ?”’ he said scornfully. “‘ Not at all! Power 
was our trick. We've starved the beggars! No cooking, no 
lighting, no heating, no travel, no traffic, no manufactures 
till they’ve made their peace with US! That’s what We’ve 
done—all over England. You’ve ’eard of England ? ”’ 

“‘T clapped an Interdict on it once,” said the Pope. “ But, 
if you’re speaking the truth, it strikes me I was an amateur 
at that job. And have you burned them much ? ” 

“Contrariwise. We’ve put ’em in cold storage. Froze § 
‘em out! Now, by the look of you, it’s quite possible you’ve 
‘eard talk of coal.” 

The Pope’s uplifted hand checked any ribald comment. 
Mr. Sugden, throwing back his frock coat, took the floor. 
“Well, Comrades,” he said, “‘ you’ll admit, I ’ope, that Coal is 
Power—and all the Power. There’s no other way of getting 
Power, which means heat, light, and—and power—except 
through coal. Ther’fore, as you can readily understand, the 
men who produce the coal ’ave the power and all the power 
in the ’ollow of their ’ands. Absolute and unlimited power 
over the community.”’ 

“ By the way,” said Fenir of the Bow and Arrow. ‘“ How 
long have you thrown this stone—I mean used this coal— 
that gives you this power ? ”’ 

‘“A matter of a hundred years or so,” said Mr. Sugden. 
“ But what’s that got to do with it? .. . I’ll just slip off 
my coat, if you don’t mind. I’m more used to shirt-sleeves.” 

“T don’t think you will,” the Tailed Man bared his teeth 
once. Mr. Sugden winced. 

“No offence. I ain’t particular about my dress. But, as 
I was saying: that being realised, it only remains to organise 
the power. Which we did. We then issued a mandate that 
no more coal was to be produced by the producers till the 
community ’ad satisfied our demarnds.” 

“And what were your demands?” the Pope inquired, 
with interest. 

“Only justice an’ our rights. We weren’t pleased with 
Society as it existed. We were—or rather I should say we 
are—goin’ to reorganise Society from top to bottom ; an’ if 
the community don’t like it, it can lump it and be damned.”’ 

“Excuse me a moment,” said the Pope. “ But this 
happens to be one of the few places in the universe where it is 
not necessary to allude to one’s social conditiorfs.”’ 

“Ho!” Mr. Sugden fetched up with a snort. ‘ Well, 
I’m willin’ for the present to make allowance for the supersti- 
tions of the less advarnced brethren, but if I’m to be inter- 
rupted at every turn I warn you I sharn’t have time to explain 
our plan of campaign.” 

“We are very rarely pressed for time here,” said the Pope, 
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“but please go on. You have, I understand, put a compre- 
hensive interdict on the community.”’ 

“We've brought ’em to their knees, I tell you.” 

‘“‘ Then they'll throw stones at you,” said the Tailed Man, 
rubbing his skull. “ J know ’em.”’ 

“ Any stone throwin’ that’s needed will be done by us,” 
said Mr. Sugden grimly. ‘‘ But they’ve no ’eart for stone 
throwin’. They can’t make nothing, nor yet move it after 
it’s made. Yes, when I laid down on my bed just now to get 
a bit o’ sleep between telegrams, there was one million and a 
‘alf o’ people not knowin’ where their food and fuel was 
comin’ from. In another few weeks ther’ll be five million 
in the same situation. The luckiest of ’em will ’ave drawn out 
all their savin’s, so they won’t be capitalists any more, an’ the 
rest ‘Il be starved. All of ’em will thus be ’ot stuff for the real 
revolution. Because, between friends, I may tell you, gents, 
that this little kick-up of ours is only a dress-parade for the 
Social Armageddon.” 

“But I don’t see ’—a Lancastrian Baron of the Wars of 
the Roses shouldered forward—‘ I don’t see how my class 
could find themselves starved in a few weeks. I was besieged 
for six months once, by the neighbourhood, and except for 
missing my daily ride and having to drink small beer instead 
of Burgundy the last ten days, J wasn’t inconvenienced.” 

4 “And from what I remember of the clergy,’’ the Pope 
egan—— 

“If I know anything of drilled troops,” said the Friar, 
“Tl wager they didn’t suffer first.”’ 

Caxton’s proof-puller grinned; ‘‘ Dies ert pregelida 
simstra quum typographer,”’ he quoted. 

“Oh, these capitalists,’ Mr. Sugden replied, with large 
scorn, “‘ was warned in time—-worse luck—an’ they got their 
coal early. But I’m talkin’ of the entire community taken in 
bulk. That's where we are bringin’ pressure to bear. They 
can’t stand it.” 

“ They’ll play you some dirty trick or other,” the Tailed 
Man insisted. ‘‘ Communities are like snakes. If you catch 
‘em by the head they sting ; if you catch ’em by the tail they 
wriggle away ; and if you step on ’em in the middle they coil 
round you and choke you.”’ 

“They can’t, I tell you! ’’ Mr. Sugden almost shouted. 
“We've got ’em in a cleft stick. Coal’s the sole source of 
power, ain’t it? Take that away and the community, man, 
woman and child, is bound to come to its knees, or be 
starved.” 

“Then you starved women and children,” Friar Bacon 
said. 

“War’s war,” Mr. Sugden replied. ‘“‘ We can’t make 
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exceptions. Besides, we ain’t fools. We took good care to 
get ourselves protected under the Trades Disputes Act before 
we began. Are you aware that no action against any Trade 
Union for anything it sees fit to do in furtherance of a trade 
dispute, shall be considered in any Court of Law? ” 

““O my Triple Hat !”’ cried the Pope enviously. ‘‘ That’s 
beyond even my wildest dreams.” 

“Not bad for a first step,” Mr. Sugden smiled. “So you 
can take it from me, Comrades, the Unions are the govern- 
ment. Wait a little longer an’ you'll see what we’ve done for 
our clarse. Ere!’ ’ he cried, and spun, round, “ You leave 
go of my coat-tails.” 

An adhesive succubus in the shape of a starved week-old 
baby clung squalling at the skirts of the silk-faced frock-coat, 

“Mind!” cried Oisinn, “‘ there’s another between your 
feet! Don’t step back! There are a couple behind you.” 

“Then take ’em away where they belong. What are they 
doin’ here?”’ Mr. Sugden hopped norway among the 
squirming horrors on the floor. 

“IT expect they’ve followed you,” said the Pope. “‘ One’s 
works very often do.”’ 

The others stared coolly, as the stokehold filled with shapes. 
It was long since their works had ceased to follow them in 
active shape, but they were always appreciative of another’s 
discomfort. The shape of a grey-haired woman, her head 
coquettishly slued to one side, her blackened tongue clacking 
outside her puffed lips, swung herself, rather than ran, into 
Mr. Sugden’s arms stuttering. ‘‘ Kiss me, Mr. Sugden. I 
only ‘ung myself on Thursday.” 

“ Ah,”’ said the Pope, who in his appointed times had been 
weiter by his own victims. ‘“ Then there were suicides, 
too?” 

“The papers said so,” Mr. Sugden panted, as he fenced 
with the lurching terror. ‘‘ But—don’t ’ug me, you devil— 
the Cap’talist Press was always against us. We must alter 
all that.”” He stepped back on a babe, whose strained ribs 
cracked like a wine-glass. 

“Do be careful, Pete,’ the woman croaked. ‘“‘ That’s 
my little Erb.” 

“Well, I ain’t legally responsible,’ Mr. Sugden retorted. 
Upon this the shape turned into a middle-aged man who by 
signs—for his lower jaw was shot away—implored Sugden to 
tie up his shattered skull and so collapsed to the floor, rhyth- 
mically patting Mr. Sugden’s boots. 

“Get up!” Mr. Sugden quavered. ‘‘ You ain’t really 
‘urt. I’ve never been a suicide. Government oughtn’t to 
let ‘em happen. Lend me a ’andkerchief. No, don’t. I 
never could stand the sight of blood. Oh, get up, chum, an’ 
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you and me ‘Il go an’ look for the cap’tilist that brought you 
to this. Iain’t legally responsible—s’welp me Gawd, I ain’t.”’ 

“‘ So we see,” said Friar Bacon, as the stokehold began to 
fill and they smelt the heavy sour smell of extreme poverty. 
The shapes of girls that had been maids, and wives that had 
been’ faithful ere the strike overtook them, linked arms and 
danced merrily in what garments were unpawned, till angry 
men, blazing with their own secret shames, thrust them aside 
and asked Sugden questions not to be hinted at above the 
breath. Then came the elderly toothless dead, cut off before 
their time by a few days’ cold and under-feeding, who wailed 
for the dear remnant of life out of which they said Sugden had 
defrauded them. Behind them were ranged the drawn and 
desperate faces of such as had spent all their savings in one 
month and now looked forward to certain pinch and woe— 
not for themselves, as they muttered, but for their families. 

On the floor, in a lively dado, lay some few score coal- 
seeking men and boys, with here and there a woman or two, 
who were being pressed to death by falls of dirt and rock. 
Between their outcries, which were of astonishing volume, they 

bit their own hands with their teeth. 
“Ah!” said the Lancastrian Baron with a smile. ‘ This 
is something like a class war. Nothing but villains, serfs, 
vassals and wenches.”’ 

“ An’ all of ’em loyal to us,” said Mr. Sugden proudly. 
“See ’ow they stand it! There’s spirit for you—an’ no legal 
liability attachin’. They do this because they like it.”’ 

“As a show,” the Pope purred, “‘ this is, of course, nothing 
compared to what some of us are responsible for; but we 
must look deeper than the mere shadow of things. What I 
am sure we all admire most is the superbly logical chain of 
consequences which Mr. Sugden has called into action. They 
should fructify and ramify for generations. Mere killing— 
even by pressing to death—is so distressingly finite. The dead, 
when dead, cease to function towards any useful end. But 
to drag down, to debauch, to weaken, and starve—and—er— 
morally disorientate the living by the million is a stroke of 
pure genius. And to see the whole noble work confined 
entirely to your own class must be a source of peculiar gratifi- 
cation to you, is it not ? ”’ 

“ Look ’ere!”’ said Mr. Sugden furiously, as a dozen lean 
babies tried to climb up his back. ‘‘ That tone 0’ voice may 
‘ave suited the Feudalistic Ages, but times advarnce, me good 
friend, and it’s obsolete. Labour ’as come into its own at 
larst, and there ain’t a court in the land which dare say I’ve 
done wrong. You can put that in your pipe an’ smoke it! ” 

Here a whistle rang through the stokehold, and Accusing 
Voices bade them prepare for inspection. 
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“It’s the Old Man himself,” Something cried from an 
upper grating, as the shapes trailed away and Friar Bacon 
dragged Mr. Sugden to his feet. 

It had pleased His Majesty’s ever kindly heart to clothe 
himself that morning in coolest white ducks with white. 
covered yachting cap and creamy-white pipe-clayed shoes, so 
that he looked not unlike Captain Kettle and spoke with that 
officer’s directness when his silk handkerchief picked up smear 
or grime from any bright-work. 

“You gentlemen,’’ he began, as he entered the stokehold, 
“seem to think you’re running a refrigerator.’’ He pointed 
with a palm-leaf fan to the drooping gauges and thermometers. 
‘“‘'What’s your excuse ? A new hand has been sent down and 
he’s been seeing things, has he ? And that has interfered with 
your stoking, has it ? Are you aware, my sons, that you’re 
talking to the Father of Lies ? Are you, eh? Then let me 
warn you if 

At this point somebody put the watch-bill into his hands, 

“You’re right—I’m wrong—as usual,” he went on, after 
scanning it. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Sugden, or, if you will 
pardon the liberty, Honest Pete.’’ He bowed elaborately. 
‘“‘ Inexcusable of me to forget you. Any man with ‘ honest’ 
before his name is always sure of a warm place in my regard. 
You were mixed up in the coal strike, weren’t you? Well, 
you’ve come to the right shop. We've got coal to burn, and 
you're going to help burn it.’ Your heart troubling you? 
Beating one hundred and twenty-six to the minute, is it? 
Never mind! We've done with minutes down here. I give 
you my word you aren’t in any danger of dying. We can't 
afford to lose a man like you.”’ 

He turned to the others cheerily. 

‘“‘ Boys, I want you to appreciate our Pete. He’s not much 
to look at, but between you and me and the Pit, he’s one of 
the world’s greatest benefactors—just like yourselves. That’s 
why I’ve put him in your watch. Pete has achieved what 
kings and armies and emperors and popes couldn’t. Pete has 
abolished coal all over the world as a source of power. Don't 
blush, my son. It’s the Devil’s own truth. You’ve starved 
and frozen and ruined a few thousand, and, what’s better, 
you've worried and inconvenienced forty million people till 
they were forced to think. They haven’t done that since 
Napoleon’s day. Yes, Pete. You set the best of forty million 
people in England alone, plus three or four hundred million 
white men elsewhere, thinking hard how to avoid cold, 
darkness and starvation. You: concentrated the master- 
minds of the age on just one problem—how to do without 
coal—and they’ve solved it!” 

The Tailed Man laughed aloud. “I warned you,” he 
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cried to Sugden. ‘‘ J know what a community is like if you 
bite it too hard. It never changes.” Haka, Fenir, and 
Oisinn nodded assent. 

“Yes,” said the Old Man relishingly. ‘‘ You’re all in the 
procession, but Pete’s the latest and greatest Lord High 
Makee-do, up-to-date. Who killed King Coal? Pete! 
Three cheers for——”’ 

“IT don’t believe it,’’ Mr. Sugden interrupted. ‘“‘ Coal is 
one of the vital services of the community.” 

“It would have been, my son, if you’d left it alone, but, 
thanks to you, it’s as dead as——’’—the Old Man checked 
himself, because it must be left to the Dead to realise their 
first and second death. “‘ Your community that you are so 
fond of, carried on with oil and patent fuels for a while just to 
ease Off the pressure, and then they harnessed the tides—the 
greatest step since fire-making.”’ 

“How much? It can’t be done,” Mr. Sugden shouted. 
He was still enjoying, so to speak, the privileges of the new 
boy. 

‘““Harnessed up the tide—the cool, big, wet, deep, blue, 
sparkling sea. It was purely a question of demand and supply. 
- I believe they did it on the pneumatic principle, not on the 
hydraulic, if you’re interested in those things.” 

“T ain’t,” Mr. Sugden retorted. “I’m only concerned 
with outstanding social facts. We leave machinery to the 
intellectuals.” ; 

“ The inventor of this particular gadget wasn’t in the least 
intellectual. He was the son of a woman who committed 
suicide somewhere in the Potteries, I’m told.” 

“Well, war’s war,” said Mr. Sugden, glancing uneasily 
over his shoulder for the shades of more non-combatants. 

“‘ Just what he said when all the coal-mines were closed 
inside of two years. Anyway, Power’s a little cheaper up 
topside, nowadays, than water. I haven’t got the figures 
with me, but that’s the outstanding social fact, Pete.”’ 

Mr. Sugden shook his head. ‘‘ ’Taint possible. ‘Taint in 
reason,” he said. ‘‘ An’, for another thing, the Boilermakers’ 
Union wouldn’t stand it.” 

“O Demetrius!” Friar Bacon exploded, and came to 
attention again. 

“ They had to! You didn’t leave the community a loop- 
hole of escape.” 

“’Course we didn’t. I’ve told you we weren’t fools ! ”’ 

‘“‘T see you weren’t. But it was a case of ‘ root hog or die ’ 
for the community. And they didn’t like dying; so they 
rooted ; and Coal and Steam went pungo, Pete.” 

‘You expect me to believe that Steam’s gone too?” 
Mr. Sugden was very scornful. 
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“Yep. There used to be an old prophecy in the Pit— 
one of Napoleon’s, I think—that Democracy came in with 
Steam and will go out with it. And that’s fulfilled.”’ 

Mr. Sugden smashed his fat right hand into his still 
plumper left. 

“Look ’ere! You can’t run the world without Democracy, 
any more than you can run it without coal. You're mad. 
You’ve got no comprehension of the simplest fact of life.’’ § 

There was a hush of awed delight and expectation among 
his mates, as he drew breath and went on: 

“IT don’t know ’oo in ’ell you may be, but let me tell 
you ’’— down came the hand again— “‘ that you’re either crazy 
or an’ ’opeless ’elpless malignant an’ unscrupulous liar. 
Because, standin’ where I do today, I arnswer you to your 
face an’ say to you that—that I don’t believe one word of it !” 

“T thought you wouldn’t,”’ the Old Man replied with that 
bland smile before which the instructed cringe. ‘ But if 
you'll oblige me by hustling into that starboard bunker (you 
needn’t take your collar off) and trimming it until further 
orders, you may get some sense of the weight of your present 
responsibilities. Jump, my son! There are at present two 


hundred and eighty million tons per annum of Coal in Great . 


Britain alone, for which no one except ourselves has any use. 
You'll find every ounce of it there ! 
In due time Mr. Sugden realised that the Old Man spoke 
the truth. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM Joyce. Edited by J. W. Hall, M.A., B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (William Hodge and 
Co. 15s.) The present volume is the sixty-eighth in the well-known 
series of Notable British Trials, its subject being the case of the traitor— 
more widely known by his nickname of ‘‘ Lord Haw-Haw ”-——-who 
broadcast in English from Hamburg during the war. The interest of this 
trial is almost wholly legal ; and Mr. Hall, in his admirable introduction, 
points out that it will “‘ certainly rank among the leading cases on that 
branch of the law of treason which deals with the doctrine of allegiance.” 
While condemning Joyce’s crime without qualification, Mr. Hall con- 
siders that his conviction was mistaken, the outcome of “‘ an unmeritorious 
case ” which “‘ has made bad law.” Certainly no one who recalls public 
opinion at the time will fail to acknowledge the widespread and strong 
contemporary feeling to the same general effect. But however this may 
be, here, in this well-compiled volume, are the main materials for 
judgment, including the essential legal proceedings in full and appendices 
containing (infer alia) specimen broadcasts by Joyce. 
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THE SEA BATTLES OFF SWALLY HOLE 


THE most important events in history are often the least 
spectacular, and few historians have paid even scant attention 
to the series of engagements between the English and Portu- 
guese fleets off the roadstead of Swally Hole at the mouth of 
the Tapti river from 1612 to 1615. Yet these battles actually 
laid the foundation of British power in Western India. The 
defeat of their armadas convinced the Indian powers that the 
Portuguese, hitherto all-powerful at the Mogul court, were 
inferior to the English: concessions followed which enabled 
the latter to get a foothold, and finally to establish at Bombay 
the “‘ city which by God’s assistance is intended to be built,” 
as Gerald Aungier put it. 

In 1611 William Hawkins, having ingratiated himself with 
the Emperor Jahangir at Agra in a series of drinking bouts, 
extracted permission for the establishment of a trading 
factory at Surat, the great emporium on the west coast of 
India. Thither in September of the following year came 
Captain Best, with two armed merchant vessels of the East 
India Company, the Dragon and the Hosiander, the latter 
“scarce a ship. I had almost called her a light pinnace.”’ As 
soon as the news of their arrival reached Goa, the Portuguese 
despatched a force of four galleons and 20 or 30 frigates (light 
galleys for river work) to expel the intruders. The Portuguese 
Commander, Vice-Admiral Nunez d’Ancunha, announced with 
his usual arrogance that he would force the English “ to yield 
in an hour.” But Best had different ideas on the subject. 
Hearing of the approach of the enemy, he stood out to meet 
them single-handed, the Hosiander having fouled her cable. 
Laying his small vessel two cables’ length from the flagship, 
he ‘‘ began to play upon the Vice-Admiral with great and 
small shot, that by an hour we had peppered him with some 
fifty-six great shot. From him we received one small shot, 
saker or minion, into our mainmast, and with another he sunk 
our long-boat ; now being night we anchored, and saved our 
boat but lost many things out of it.’’ 

The next morning the battle was renewed, and the 
Hosiander, making up for her previous inaction, ‘‘ danced the 
hay upon them, so they durst not show a man above the 
hatches.” ‘‘ We set sail,’’ continues Best, ‘‘ they at anchor, 
and came to them, and spent upon three of them one hundred 
and fifty great shot; and in the morning, some fifty shot ; 
and at night, we giving the Admiral our four pieces out of the 
stern for a farewell, he gave us one of his prow pieces, either a 
whole or a demi-culverin, which came even with the top of the 
forecastle, shot through our davy, killed one man, to wit, 
William Burrell, and shot the arm of another. This day the 
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Hosiander spent wholly upon one of the ships which was 
aground, and from the enemy received many shot, one of 
which killed the boatswain Richard Barker. Night being 
come, we berthed some six miles from them and anchored: 
and at nine of the clock they sent a frigate to us, which came 
driving right on the half of the Hosiander: and being dis- 
covered by their good watch they made to shoot at it. The 
first caused it to set sail ; the second went through their sails, 
and so they took their leave. Their purpose was, doubtless, 
to have fixed us, if they found us without good watch.” It 
was afterwards found that the frigate had foundered and its 
crew of 80 drowned. 

Best now held a council of war, and it was decided to get 
clear of the shallows, which favoured attacks by the frigates. 
Accordingly the two British vessels sailed up the coast and 
anchored off Kathiawar, where a Mahammadan general of the 
name of Sardar Khan was engaged in operations against a 
brigands’ stronghold. ‘ After ten days stay here, the Portu- 
guese, having refreshed, came hither to our ships. Sardar 
Khan counselled to flee ; but the General chased the Portugals 
in four hours, driving them out of sight: before thousands of 


the country people ; Sardar Khan relating this to the King to- 


his admiration, who thought none like the Portugals at sea.” 
In this gallant action, the Dragon fired 680 “‘ great shot ’”’ and 
3,000 ‘‘ small shot,”” and expended 60 barrels of gunpowder. 
Only three British sailors were killed, the enemy’s losses being 
computed at over 160. 

Early in 1613, Best set sail for Bantam, where he hoped 
to pick up a cargo of pepper and other spices, then the chief 
object of Eastern trade. As he cruised down the Bombay 
coast, he passed the Portuguese fleet. They did not dare to 
open fire, and let him take a merchant ship under their very 
eyes. For the next eight or nine months, the handful of 
merchants left at the Surat factory managed to carry on an 
unequal contest against native and Portuguese intrigue, the 
heat of an Indian summer, and the terrible unhealthiness of 
the climate. They were, of course, as completely isolated as 
a party marooned on the polar ice would be to-day. Then 
on October 15, 1614, there appeared off Swally roadstead a 
fleet of four stout ships, commanded by Captain Downton in 
the New Year's Gift of 650 tons. 

Downton was determined to make an impression. After 
landing in state, he presented to Mukarrab Khan, the Mogul 
governor of Surat, cases of knives and combs, pictures of 
Moses and the Judgment of Paris, and last but not least, 
sundry bottles of “ rich and strong waters.”” An envoy was 
sent to the Emperor at Agra with a letter of introduction from 
James I, pictures of the Royal Family, an English mastiff, and 
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also a case of strong waters. 

But Downton was not likely to be left unmolested by the 
Portuguese, who were burning to recover the prestige they had 
lost in the eyes of the natives by Best’s humiliating defeat of 
their fleet. Portuguese frigates were soon seen scouting off 
the mouth of the Tapti, and on January 18, 1615, their 
armada hove in sight. It was an awe-inspiring spectacle. 
There were six mighty galleons, the flagship, the Al/ Saints, 
of 800 tons, with a crew of 300, and mounting 28 brass guns, 
two galleys and 60 frigates, under the command of no less a 
person than Don Jeronimo de Azevedo, Viceroy of the Indies. 
Altogether the Portuguese fleet mounted 234 guns with crews 
of 2,600 Europeans and 6,000 natives, against Downton’s 400 
men and 80 guns. 

Downton notes in his diary the gravity of the situation. 
‘“ The Captain was furnished with abundance of all things the 
country might yield, and wanted nothing but an upright 
cause, fit for God’s favour. He came to the place where he 
found what he sought—four poor merchant ships and a few 
men, and.many of them sick and dead.” But he had one 
asset which has always helped British men against what seem 
to be unsurmountable odds. ‘‘ The thing with me to give me 
hope was my people (though much with death and sickness 
shortened) all from the highest to the lowest very courageous 
and comfortable.” 

Downton was, unfortunately, not a tactician of equal 
ability to Best. Instead of putting out to sea where he could 
outmanceuvre the enemy, he decided to anchor the Hobe, 
under the command of Captain Molyneux, at some distance 
from the main fleet, in order to act as a bait to tempt the 
enemy into shoal water. The device succeeded only too well. 
The Portuguese attacked the Hope so suddenly that Downton 
(who was down in his cabin writing up his diary) had to cut 
his cables in order to go to her assistance. ‘‘ They came three 
ships and thirty or forty frigates as I imagined,” writes 
Downton, ‘‘ and with a veaze laid the Hope aboard with the 
flower of all her gallants ; where by the hand of God in their 
amazed carriage they received such a blow as few (and they 
by their extraordinary chance) escaped with safety, and three 
ships burnt.” Three frigates grappled the Hope, and the 
crews boarded her, but after a desperate struggle they were 
hurled into the sea. ‘‘ I never saw men fight with greater 
resolution than the Portugals,”’ continues Downton, “ there- 
fore not to be taxed with cowardice as some have done.”’ The 
English sailors cast the frigates adrift after setting fire to 
them, ‘‘ doubting what trains might be left aboard.” And 
sure enough, after drifting on to a sandbank, they blew up 
in “‘ a fearful manner.”” News came a few days later that the 
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Portuguese had buried 300 corpses after the action. Nor 
was that the end of the matter. A man had been stationed 
in the maintop of the Hope with hand grenades and “ wild- 
fire ’’ to throw on board the enemy ; but receiving a bullet 
in the hand, he dropped the match into his own explosives. 
A fire ensued which destroyed the mast. To crown all, a 
grievous personal calamity befell Downton himself. “ It 
pleased God to call to His Mercy my only son George Downton, 
who early the next morning was buried ashore and the volleys 
appointed to try the temper of the Viceroy served also to 
honour his burial.” 

After this, the fighting degenerated into a series of incon- 
clusive skirmishes, neither side succeeding in bringing their 
opponents to action. The Portuguese tried to destroy 
Downton’s fleet by sending fireships down the river on the 
tide, but were foiled by the accurate shooting of the English 
ships. Then they made an attempt to raid Surat, which was 
also intercepted. Finally, they ran out of food and water, 
and stood out to sea and disappeared. Downton, crippled 
as he was by the loss of Hope’s mainmast, was in no condition 
to pursue. His achievement had been, indeed, no small one. 
“Though they beleagured us round about by sea with all 
sorts of ships for many days together,” he notes in his diary © 
with justifiable pride, “‘ yet, blessed be God, they could never | 
get the advantage to win from us the value of a louse, unless 
our bullets which we lent them, his fireboats failing and 
nothing prospering ; and once in four and twenty hours I 
sent him a defiance for many days together to try his temper, 
all of which must needs lie heavy on the stomach of a gentle- 
man of so great courage.’ It is sad to learn that this very 
gallant captain died shortly afterwards, one of the many 
victims of the pestilential climate of Bantam. “ He dying in 
this voyage and following his son,’”’ says Purchas, “‘ hath left 
this glorious act, memorie@ sacrum, the memorable epitaph of 
his worth, savouring of a true heroic disposition, piety and 
valour being seasoned in him with gravity and modesty.” 

Encouraged by their success, the British now determined 
to take the war into the enemy’s territory. The nearest way 
to Europe was the overland route through the Persian Gulf, 
and this tapped the rich trade of Persia and the Levant. The 
key to the situation was Ormuz, the great Portuguese citadel 
and mart. The fabulous wealth of Ormuz, where 


The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold. 


was celebrated the world over. 
In 1620, the East India Company’s fleet under Captain 
Shilling, consisting of four ships, boldly sailed up the Persian .. 


ain 
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Gulf and landed a cargo at Jask. They were intercepted on 
their return by the redoubtable Ruy Frere de Andrada, the 
“ Pride of Portugal ’’ as the factors dubbed him, who before 
setting out had “‘ taken the Sacrament to ruin both us and our 
trade in these parts.” For some time, the British fleet could 
not close with the enemy owing to lack of wind, and Ruy Frere 
taunted them by ‘“ domineering with music, flags and pen- 
nants.”” But after a while a breeze sprang up, and “ the great 
ordnance from the whole fleet played so fast upon them that 
doubtless, if the knowledge in our people had been answerable 
to their willing minds and ready resolutions, not one of these 
galleons, unless their sides were impenetrable, had escaped us. 
About three of the clock in the afternoon, unwilling after so 
hot a dinner to receive the like supper, they cut their cables 
and drove with the tide (then setting westerly) until they were 
without the reach of our guns; and then their frigates came 
up and towed them away, wonderfully mangled and torn ; 
for their Admiral in the greatest fury of the fight was enforced 
to heel his ship to stop his leaks, his maintopmast overboard 
and the head of his mainmast.’”’ Unfortunately Shilling was 
mortally wounded. He was hit by a round shot in the 
shoulder, but ‘‘ remained valiant and spake cheerful, with 
thankfulness to God, to the last minute of his life, showing 
himself, as ever before a resolute commander, so now in his 
passage through the gates of death a most willing, constant 
and assured Christian.” So passed another of the stout 
merchant seamen who have paid for their country “ the price 
of Admiralty.”” Ormuz was next attacked, and fell after 
desperate fighting, yielding immense booty. 

The last of the duels between the Portuguese and English 
fleets took place in 1625. The British, on their way to Surat, 
were attacked by Admiral Nuno Alvarez Botelho, and beat 
them off, “‘ the men fighting as though it had been a May 
game, courageously cheering with a hubbub, shouting, 
whistling, and stirring in -their several places.” Nothing 
daunted, Botelho sailed up the Tapti and nailed a challenge 
to the gate of Surat Castle, daring them to come out and fight 
again. They did so, but Botelho had disappeared. Word 
came that he was refitting “‘ in a hole called Bombay,” and 
thither they went. Once again the bird had flown, but the 
English landed and plundered the place—their first visit to a 


' spot which their descendants were destined to make famous. 


This was the end of the campaign. Goa, impoverished by 
bad government and want of support from home, was on the 
down-grade and in no condition to carry on the struggle. A 
peace was concluded in 1633, which left the English the 
masters of the Indian Ocean. | 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


LOVERS’ VOWS AT MANSFIELD PARK 


Wen Sir Thomas Bertram, unexpectedly returning home from his 
estates in Antigua, caused such confusion and dismay to his family by 
walking into a rehearsal of Lovers’ Vows at Mansfield Park, many an 
Austen lover has probably wished for some acquaintance with that ill- 
starred play, fated to be rehearsed at Ecclesford and Mansfield Park but 
not performed at either country house, thereby twice depriving Mr. 
Yates of’ his ranting speeches in the character of Baron Wildenhaim. 
What, we ask ourselves, caused these rants? What was the nature of 
those tender scenes between ‘‘ Agatha ” and “‘ Frederick ” that brought 
** those indefatigable rehearsers,” Maria Bertram and Henry Crawford, so 
cheerfully together to rehearse their scenes with such ardour ? Could one 
imagine sober Edmund Bertram playing any part, even that of the clergy- 
man, Anhalt? What was it in ‘* Amelia’s ”’ speeches that embarrassed 
even the worldly minded Miss Crawford? Would that dullard Rush- 
worth ever remember one quarter of his two and forty speeches? In 
short, what was the play all about ? 

Lovers’ Vows was written by Mrs. Inchbald, who adapted it from 
Das Kind der Liebe, by Kotzebue (1761-1819). He was a German 


dramatist, the author of several sentimental plays which had a vogue in . 


their day. This particular play was first produced in 1798 and is only 
remembered to-day because of its introduction into ‘“‘ Mansfield Park.” 

Mrs. Inchbald wrote Prefaces and Remarks to many of the published 
plays of the time ; she appears to have been a kind of literary Godmother 
to many such productions. That Jane Austen should have selected 
Lovers’ Vows to be chosen by the Bertram family, shows it to have been a 
well-known play of the period. It is interesting therefore to see what 
kind of plays our great-grandparents enjoyed. I take it that Lovers’ Vows 
was a pretty good example of its class, and it seems to have been very 
popular in its day. 

In her Preface to the first publication of the play, Mrs. Inchbald says 
she has allowed herself a free hand in adapting it so as to make it suitable 
for an English audience. She was unacquainted with German, and a 
literal translation of The Child of Love (Das Kind der Liebe) was given her 
by the Manager of Covent Garden Theatre to be put into shape for the 
English stage. She confesses to having altered the characters of Count 
Cassel, Amelia, and Verdun. 

“‘ The part of the Count as in the original would have inevitably con- 
demned the whole play.” This remark arouses our curiosity! With 
regard to the part of “‘ Amelia,” she writes: “‘ Almost all the dialogue 
of the character I have changed: the forward and unequivocal manner 
in which she announces her affection to her lover in the original, would 
have been revolting to an English audience ; the passion of love is certain 
to be insipid or disgusting unless it creates smiles or tears; Amelia’s 
love, by Kotzebue, is indelicately blunt, and yet devoid of mirth or sad- 
ness. I have endeavoured to attach the sympathy and attention of the 
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audience by whimsical insinuations, rather than by coarse abruptness— 
the same woman, I conceive, whom the author drew, with the self-same 
sentiments, but with manners adapted to the English rather than to the 
German taste ; and if the favour in which this character is held by the 
audience, together with every sentence and incident which I have pre- 
sumed to introduce into the play, may be offered as the criterion of my 
skill, I am sufficiently rewarded for the task I have performed.” 

We smile as we read these words and wonder if Kotzebue’s play really 
was as coarse as Mrs. Inchbald would have us believe, or whether it was 
that the original would have affronted the feelings of delicacy and decorum 
—to use words we constantly meet in Jane Austen’s novels—of those 
days ? 

Mrs. Inchbald then proceeds to thank the actors whose exertions have 
so contributed to the popularity of Lovers’ Vows. Besides the Preface, 
she has added a page or two of Remarks whose moralising sententious- 
ness amuse Us Moderns. 

Lovers’ Vows, a play in Five Acts, was performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden; it was ‘‘ printed under the Authority of the 
Managers from the Prompt Book.” It was published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row, March, 1816, with an 
engraving by C. Heath from a painting by Howard, A.R.A., depicting 
the end Tableau, an “‘ affecting composition,” to use the language of those 
times. 

The plot is as follows :— 

Baron Wildenhaim, when a dissolute young officer, seduced the 
beautiful village maiden Agatha Friburg, who was living at the Castle 
under the protection of his mother, the Baroness, who had educated her 
for three years from the age of 14. When the unhappy girl was about to 
become a mother, she refused to confess the name of her betrayer and 
was turned not only from the Castle but also from her parents’ door. 
She then sought the protection of the clergyman of the parish, and 
through his advice and recommendation went to humble lodgings in the 
nearest town and taught the neighbouring children. Here her son 
Frederick was born, and when he grew up became a soldier and went off 
to the wars. On his return he found his mother in deepest poverty 
begging for her living ; she then related her sad story and told him the 
secret of his birth. Baron Wildenhaim, meanwhile, had married a proud 
and imperious woman who brought him no happiness ; she died a few 
years after her marriage, leaving a daughter, Amelia. Amelia has had for 
tutor, Anhalt, a young clergyman, and they mutually fall in love; the 
tutor, however, hides his feelings on account of the difference in their 
stations. Amelia’s hand is sought in marriage by the foppish, swaggering 
Count Cassel ; she does not like him, and upon Anhalt being sent by her 
father to find out her feelings on the subject of matrimony, she leads him 
on to avow his love for her. Meanwhile Frederick, overcome with grief 
at the recital of his mother’s wrongs, and by her ill-health, resolves him- 
self to beg for alms from passers-by. He meets the Baron and Count 
Cassel setting out on a shooting expedition, and ignorant of the former’s 
identity, begs from the Baron for the sake of a dying mother. Wilden- 
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haim gives him a coin, whereupon Frederick, protesting it is not enough, 
threatens him with “‘ your purse or your life,” and draws his sword. He 
is seized by the gamekeepers, taken to the Castle and imprisoned in one 
of the towers. The Baron, to make sure of the truth of Frederick’s story, 
gives a purse to one of the gamekeepers with orders to go to “‘ yonder 
hamlet ” and enquire if there really is a poor sick woman there, and, if 
so, to give her the purse. 

The comic Butler, Verdun, who bursts into rhyme upon any provoca- 
tion, acquaints Amelia, in verse, with the news of Frederick’s attack upon 
her father—I cannot but think that Major Domo would be a more correct 
title than Butler, which word is so fraught with associations of English 
lawns and all the solemn and silver paraphenalia of teatime. Upon 
seeing Frederick being dragged into the castle tower, and struck by his 
“ honest countenance and face of grief,” she pities him and takes a basket 
of provisions and a bottle of wine to his prison. In the course of con- 
versation between Amelia and Frederick in his prison, it transpires that 
Amelia’s father is Baron Wildenhaim, to Frederick’s horror, as he realises 
how narrowly he has escaped being his father’s murderer. The unsuspect- 
ing Amelia then leaves him and Anhalt enters to tell him that the Baron 
has found out he was speaking the truth about his sick mother, and 
advises him to supplicate Wildenhaim for mercy. Frederick asks for a 


ptivate audience, tells his history and accuses the Baron of being the 


author of his mother’s misery and of his illegitimate son’s present unhappy 
situation, and then leaves. Anhalt comes in and to him Wildenhaim 
confesses the whole story and bids him hasten to help the sick woman, 
Agatha. He sees Frederick flying from the Castle and sends two atten- 
dants to bring him back. In the fifth and last Act, Anhalt finds Agatha 
in a cottage where she has been kindly treated by a cottager and his wife ; 
he tells her that the Baron and Frederick are now known to each other, 
that Wildenhaim has sought her for many years in order to make what 
reparation lay in his power. Anhalt then begs her for the sake of her son 
to return with him to the Castle, and she consents to do so for the sake 
of Frederick’s future. Needless to say all ends happily; Anhalt tells 
the Baron he must marry Agatha, so that “the village which had wit- 
nessed her shame shall witness her re-established honour.” Amelia and 
Anhalt are made happy by permission to wed, and Frederick is acknow- 
ledged as the Baron’s son and heir. 

In spite of its old-fashioned plot and stilted Janguage, I found myself 
reading the play with interest ; it is “‘ good theatre ” of its period, and 
the scenes do not hang fire—but what a play for the well brought up 
daughters of Sir Thomas Bertram to choose! Really Miss Maria and 
Miss Julia! Considering the age in which they lived, when “‘ propriety ” 
and “‘ decorum ” played such leading parts in the education of ‘‘ young 
ladies,” it is indeed somewhat surprising that they should have chosen a 
play in which seduction and illegitimacy were the leading motifs! What 
would the departed Miss Lee have thought of her pupils could she have 
known how they sought to divert themselves when the schoolroom 
shackles were thrown off? The mice were indeed out to play in the 
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absence of the cat, Sir Thomas Bertram! No wonder brother Edmund 
was so perturbed at the prospect of his sisters playing ‘‘ Agatha” and 
“ Amelia ” with partners outside the family circle! One remembers his 
remarks on amateurs: “‘a set of ladies and gentlemen who have all the 
disadvantages of education and decorum to struggle through.” No 
wonder modest little Fanny Price was astonished at the play her cousins 
had chosen: ‘‘ Agatha” and “‘ Amelia” appeared to her “... . so 
totally improper for home representation—the situation of the one, and 
the language of the other so unfit to be expressed by any woman of 
modesty, that she could hardly suppose her cousins could be aware of 
what they were engaging in.” 

If the indolent Lady Bertram had realised the nature of the play in 
which her daughters were taking part, she surely would have uttered a 
stronger protest from her sofa than her mild “Do not act anything 
improper, my dear, Sir Thomas would not like it. Fanny, ring the bell ; 
I must have my dinner.” Edmund’s objections were however flouted 
and talked down, and he himself later was drawn into the circle of players 
in order to spare the fascinating Miss Crawford from the embarrassment 
of having to play “‘ Amelia ” with a strange young men, to be brought" 
over to act with them by the volatile and careless elder brother, Tom 
Bertram. At last came the fatal evening when a full rehearsal of the first 
three acts was to take place. They began, and “‘ being too much engaged 
in their own noise to be struck by an unusual noise in the other part of 
the house, had proceeded some way, when the door of the room was 
thrown open, and Julia, appearing at it, with a face all aghast, exclaimed, 
“My father is come! He is in the hall at this moment.” How is the 
consternation of the party to be described ? To the greater number it 
was a moment of absolute horror. Sir Thomas in the house! . . . After 
the first starts and exclamations not a word was spoken for half a minute, 
each with an altered countenance was looking at some other, and almost 
each was feeling it was a stroke the most unwelcome, most ill-timed, most 
appalling. Mr. Yates might consider it only a vexatious interruption for 
the evening, and Mr. Rushworth might imagine it a blessing ; but every 
other heart was sinking, under some degree of self-condemnation or 
undefined alarm, every other heart was suggesting, What will become of 
us? What is to be done now? It was a terrible pause ; and terrible to 
every ear were the corroborating sounds of opening doors and passing 
footsteps. Julia was the first to move and speak again . . . she turned 
out of the room, saying, ‘‘ J need not be afraid of appearing before him.” 
Her going roused the rest, and at the same moment the two brothers 
stepped forward . . . they must go to the drawing-room directly. Marie 
joined them with the same intent, just then the stoutest of the three. . . . 
Henry Crawford’s retaining her hand at such a moment was worth ages 
of doubt and anxiety. She hailed it as an earnest of the most serious 
determination, and was equal even to encounter her father.” 

In spite of the fact that Sir Thomas undoubtedly was a heavy wet 
blanket to his family, one cannot help sympathising with his feelings when 
later in the evening he repaired to his library, and “‘ on casting his eye 
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round it was surprised to find candles burning in his room and a general 
air of confusion in the furniture. The removal of the bookcase from 
before the billiard-room door struck him especially, but he had scarcely 
more than time to feel astonished at all this, before there were sounds 
from the billiard-room to astonish him still further. Some one was 
talking there ina very loud accent—he did not know the voice—more than 
talking—almost hallooing. He stepped to the door, rejoicing at that 
moment in having the means of immediate communication, and opening 
it found himself on the stage of a theatre, and opposed to a ranting young 
man who appeared likely to knock him down backwards. At the very 
moment of Yates perceiving Sir Thomas, and giving perhaps the very 
best start he had ever given in the whole course of his rehearsals, Tom 
Bertram entered at the other end of the room ; and never had he found 
greater difficulty in keeping his countenance. His father’s looks of 
solemnity and amazement on this his first appearance on any stage, and 
the gradual metamorphosis of the impassioned Baron Wildenhaim into 
the well-bred and easy Mr. Yates making his bow and apology to Sir 
Thomas Bertram, was such an exhibition, such a piece of true acting, as 
he would not have lost upon any account. It would be the last—in all 
probability the last scene on that stage ; but he was sure there could not 
bea finer. The house would close with the greatest éclat.” It says much 


for Sir Thomas’s restraint, I think, that on returning to the drawing-room - 


he merely made a few mild remarks on his surprise at finding a theatre in 
the billiard-room, and observed : “‘ It appears a neat job, however, as far 
as I could judge by candle-light, and does my friend Christopher Jackson 
credit.” 

And so ended all the hopes, fears, triumphs, and disappointments of 
the Bertram family in their attempt to stage Lovers’ Vows at Mansfield 
Park ; and the description of this attempt is given with all the touches 
of that gentle irony and sly malicious humour that perpetually delights 
us in the One and Only Jane. Once more we 


** Thank the Lord for making her, 
And for all she made.” 


ExsrE GREENWOOD. 


JUDGEMENT ON TROLLOPE 


An AutosioGrapHy. By Anthony Trollope, with an Introduction by 
Charles Morgan. (Williams and Norgate. 8s.6d.) ANTHONY TROLLOPE: 
A NEw JuDGEMENT.” By Elizabeth Bowen. (Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d.) The appearance of this new and agreeably printed edition of 
Trollope’s autobiography will be widely welcomed. Mr. Morgan’s 
introductory essay, read in conjunction with the published dialogue of 
the recent broadcast devised by Miss Bowen, provides an occasion for 
considering Trollope’s present standing and the prospects for his future 
fame. Miss Bowen’s “‘ new judgement” is burdened by intermittent 
directions to wireless technicians-—‘‘ fade in,” ‘‘ fade out ”’—but the 
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assessment of Trollope that emerges, though some of her theories are 
debatable, is on the whole more sympathetic and perhaps fairer than 
Mr. Morgan’s. 

Clearly Mr. Morgan, as his own work as a novelist would lead one 
to expect, is not an “‘avowed Trollopian.” He realises that Trollope 
suffered “‘a period of contemptuous neglect which even those who do 
not call themselves Trollopians now recognise as having been unjust,” 
but he goes on to write of ‘‘ equally extravagant exaltation.” ‘“‘ Future 
generations,” he rather patronisingly declares, “‘ will glance in his direction 
now and then. He will be mentioned in the text-books, and sometimes 
one or two of his many novels will be read.”” Those who have liked his 
books have ‘‘ wished to see the world between blinkers and they happened 
to be the blinkers which suited Trollope,” and so forth. 

Now all this shows the danger of entrusting to one novelist the 
criticism of another. The art of the novel covers a wide field, and if 
blinkers are to be served out like this by and to its practitioners, a large 
variety of blinkers will have to be ordered in different sizes. Con- 
scientiously administered, who would succeed in avoiding them ? Even 
Mr. Morgan might find himself fitted with a pair—delicate, graceful 
adornments, of course, compared with the ugly black cart-horse horrors 
intended for old Trollope—but still blinkers of a sort. 

Miss Bowen, through the mouth of her narrator, sums up Trollope’s 
gift, reasonably enough, as a “‘ faithful talent ” that “ receives the plain’ 
light of nature, holds it, reflects it back. Trollope holds up a mirror in 
which English faces, seasons and scenes remain. It is a mirror, not 
distorting, not flattering . . .” And few will dispute the sentence that 
follows: ‘‘Can one wonder it should reassure William [Miss Bowen’s 
representative young Englishman in the 1940’s] to look across the years, 
and find, in the Trollope mirror, faces so like his own ?” 

In Mr. Morgan’s essay we run into a passage like this :— 


“«. . . He, who was in many respects a romantic novelist, was 
raised up fifty years after his death as the idol—or, rather, as the 
pet—of an anti-romantic school of criticism. Meanwhile, the great 
body of novel-readers began to read him again because they found 
that, unlike the anti-romantics themselves, he was genial, vigorous, 
readable, and, within the area included by his blinkers, persuasive.” 


Some of this is true, but the majority of those who enjoy Trollope’s 
novels nowadays know nothing and care less about this alleged “ anti- 
romantic school of criticism.”” They have no idea of when this school 
breaks up for the summer holidays, for instance, or whether its milk and 
biscuits are extra, or even if Dr. Smart-Allick has accepted the head- 
mastership. But, as Mr. Morgan concedes, they have discovered one 
very important thing about Trollope’s books—that they are readable. 
Indeed, this may also have occurred to some of the junior boys in the 
“ anti-romantic school of criticism.” 

Then one proceeds to the question, why is Trollope readable ? He 
offers, says Mr. Morgan, none of the “‘ intensity ” of a work of art; his © 
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qualities are “‘ veracity between blinkers and an absence of spurious- 
ness.” These qualities, Mr. Morgan suggests, “‘are rarely enough to 
keep novels in print.” Why, then, are Trollope’s novels being reprinted 
as often as the paper quota allows ? 

The answer, in my view, is that Mr. Morgan has underestimated 
Trollope. He allows him accurate observation, but seems not to perceive 
that there is more in his writing than that. To take only one example, 
he misses the warm sympathy with humanity, the understanding of the 
ups and downs of domestic and family life, that may well be at the root 
of Trollope’s appeal. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
re-reading Framley Parsonage—not Trollope’s best novel, but an old 
favourite of mine—I have marked a few passages that have caught my 
eye :-— 

(Chapter X). ‘* A man’s own dinner is to himself so important 
that he cannot bring himself to believe that it is a matter utterly 
indifferent to everyone else. A lady’s collection of baby-clothes, in 
early years, and of house linen and curtain-fringes in later life, is so 
very interesting to her own eyes, that she cannot believe but what 
other people will rejoice to behold it. I would not, however, be 
held as regarding this tendency as evil. It leads to conversation of 
some sort among people, and perhaps to a kind of sympathy. Mrs. 
Jones will look at Mrs. White’s linen chest, hoping that Mrs. White 
may be induced to look at hers.” 

(Chapter XVII). ‘“‘She had a front drawing-room of very 
noble dimensions, a second drawing-room rather noble also, though 
it had lost one of its back corners awkwardly enough, apparently 
in a jostle with the neighbouring house.” 

(Chapter XXI). ‘“‘ His wife congratulated him nicely, with 
open affection, and apparent satisfaction at the arrangement. The 
enjoyment of one’s own happiness at such windfalls depends so 
much on the free and freely expressed enjoyment of others !| ” 

(Chapter XL). ‘‘ He kissed his daughter and blessed her, and 
bade her love her husband and be a good wife ; but such injunctions 
as these, seeing how splendidly she had done her duty in securing 
to herself a marquess, seemed out of place and almost vulgar. Girls 
about to marry curates or sucking barristers should be told to do 
their duty in that station of life to which God might be calling 
them ; but it seemed to be almost an impertinence to a father to 
give such an injunction to a future marchioness.” 

(Chapter XLIV). “O ladies, who have drawing-rooms in 
which the things are pretty, good, and dear to you, think of what 
it would be to have two bailiffs rummaging among them with pen 
and ink-horn, making a catalogue preparatory to a sheriff’s auction, 
and all without fault or extravagance of your own! ” 


The first comment that occurs to me on such passages is that Trollope 
could not only write a clear, easy-flowing English, but also, besides the 
vigour and geniality for which he is usually given credit, sometimes 
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achieved delicacy. The second thought is that, blinkers or no blinkers, 
he had an acute perception of the workings of mind and character. Mr. 
Morgan assures us that his novels have “‘ none of that intensity which, 
ina work of art, pierces the heart and mind of readers remote in time and 
enables them to re-imagine it in terms of their own lives.” Nevertheless, 
some will still find art, as well as charm and humorous understanding, 
in passages such as these, and much that suggests parallels with their 
own lives. Not everyone intends to limit his fiction reading to novels 
of psychological analysis, nor do these contain the only interpretations 
of life acceptable to people of intelligence. If the novels of Trollope are 
to be labelled “‘ escapist,” it is necessary to be clear what his readers are 
escaping from: it may not always be the harsh facts of modern existence 
that they wish to elude, but sometimes the precious and pretentious, 
morbid or dreary efforts of contemporary highbrows. 

Mr. Morgan and Miss Bowen agree in thinking highly of the Avwso- 
biography, and Mr. Morgan implies that it may outlive the novels. It 
is indeed a fascinating book, patently sincere, but I cannot give it this 
importance. Its significance derives solely from Trollope’s achievement 
as a novelist, and interesting though it is to know how many hours he 
spent at his desk, and how much he got paid for his work, these details 
only serve to emphasise a touch of genius that, malgré /ui, shines through 
Trollope’s monotonous routine. As a realistic novelist he is below 
Thackeray (this he would gladly have acknowledged) and also below 
Dickens (which he would not have admitted so easily). But he is a 


novelist of whom England has reason to be proud. The Barsetshire 
novels are still alive nearly a 100 years after they were written, and I 
believe they will go on living. 


. Derek Hupson. 


WAR AND THE FUTURE 


Arms AND Po.icy, 1939-44. By Hoffmann Nickerson. (Putnam. 
17s. 6d.). THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE. By Captain B. H. Lrppecx 
Harr. (Faber. 5s.) The first of these books, a compact and admirably 
constructed volume by an American who is one of the most incisive of 
living writers on war, is concerned with the background and setting, the 
course and lessons of the last war. As regards background, Major 
Nickerson points out that this war was “ the fourth bout of prolonged 
mass warfare in human history, the third great industrialised war, and the 
second mechanised war ”-——its predecessors in these several series being 
the French Revolutionary-Napoleonic Wars from 1792 to 1815, the 
American Civil War of 1861-65, and the World War of 1914-18. Here 
Major Nickerson is on ground familiar to students of his fuller and 
brilliant earlier studies in this same field, Can We Limit War? and The 
Armed Horde. As regards setting, Major Nickerson argues that the out- 
break of war in 1939, only 21 years after the Armistice of 1918, “‘ developed 
from the abject failuré of the attempted peace settlement of 1919” ; 
while he rightly links the ultimate causation of the war to the social, 
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economic and spiritual ills of our time. As regards war plans on both 
sides at the outset, Major Nickerson contrasts the astonishing and tragic 
defects of Allied strategic and tactical analysis between the wars with the 
immensely competent German studies which brought the Third Reich 
many of its brilliant early victories. With background and setting thus 


disposed of, Major Nickerson turns to the campaigns of the last war ; 


from the start to September-October 1944, reviewing them in an 
admirably clear and concise narrative to which, however, two main 
‘ criticisms may be made—that his treatment of the fighting in Russia and 
Eastern Europe is perhaps even more summary than the well-known 
shortcomings of available material make necessary ; and that he omits 
altogether the important British campaign in Burma which began early 
in 1944 and was the largest of all land operations against the Japanese. 
All these subjects are disposed of in the first two-thirds of M. jor 
Nickerson’s book. The remaining third deals with lessons for the 
future. These fall under three main .headings—technical, prim:.rily 
American, and general. As the two principal lessons of the war, Major 
Nickerson emphasises the triumph of the gun and the failure of air power 
used “‘ strategically.” By “gun” Major Nickerson means any weapon 
requiring a team or group to move and work it, as distinct from purely 
infantry weapons, which can be carried, adjusted and used by one man 


alone. Especially important, of course, are the plane-tank combination, — 


which in most theatres of operations succeeded in the end in overcoming 
all resistance during the last war. 

As regards so-called “‘ strategic” bombing, Major Nickerson has no 
difficulty in demonstrating the inability of that grossly overrated 
technique to achieve victory through its own unaided efforts—a judgment 
which the report of the American Strategic Bombing Survey fully 
confirms. (Atomic bombs were launched too late for Major Nickerson 
to discuss them fully ; but he points out—correctly—that in essence their 
use is assimilated to, and is in fact an extension of, the technique of 
strategic bombing.) 

Major Nickerson discusses future American military policy under 
two main heads—bases abroad, and conscription. He argues against the 
utility of far-flung bases for the defence of the United States, basing himself 
primarily on the great difficulties of movement and supply over the 
immense distances separating the American continent from the rest of 
the world. These difficulties, he asserts, make it practically impossible 
for the United States ever to be invaded in force as a rational operation 
of war in any foreseeable future. Partly on similar grounds and partly 
because of the great importance of highly trained é/ite troops in modern 
warfare, Major Nickerson is also against conscription in the United 
States—though here he leaves an important loophole by acknowledging 
that conscription would enable an American mass army to be landed in 
western Europe more quickly than otherwise. 

None of these topics possess significance, however, except in terms 
of another great war; and Major Nickerson faces squarely the question 
whether this must be expected. The rulers of Soviet Russia, he points 
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out—summarising views expressed a decade ago by Admiral Castex, a 
talented French student of war—like the rulers of Revolutionary- 
Napoleanic France, of National-Socialist Germany, and of Fascist Italy, 
are 
“usurping, revolutionary aggressors, with their nationalistic lust 
for conquest doubled by their world-wide ideas and exasperated by 
their secret knowledge of their own fragility.” 


Men of this ruthless type are at work, he reminds us in a noteworthy 
phrase, “‘ in a theologically decadent and therefore intellectually uncertain 
Western world” in which modern man, corrupted for generations by 
many influences, “‘ is still vainly in search of his soul.” ‘The general perils 
of this situation emerge, of course, in specific dangers. Major Nickerson 
poiats out that 


‘s.  “ The principal aggressive and potentially war-making force in 
the world to-day is the attempt to extend the dictatorial Soviet 
Spolice state by propaganda and by arms, propaganda of course coming 
first.” (Italic ours.) 


In the year which has passed since this sentence was written this force, 
and the perils attributable to it, have certainly not diminished. All the 
more reason, therefore, why Major Nickerson’s searching analysis in this 
remarkably honest, profound and searching book should be widely read 
and deeply considered. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s essay is essentially concerned with changes in 
the technique of warfare which increase its mechanisation and with 
changes in ethos which have brought back into modern war the terrible 
drive, ruthlessness and lack of restraint which are its social and moral 
characteristics. Some of the points which Captain Liddell Hart makes 
are acute and interesting. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Part I. Volume I. By J. Windrow 
Sweetman. (Lutterworth. 16s.) The growing self-consciousness and 
deepening nationalism of the Islamic world lend additional importance to 
any serious study which can enlarge our understanding of Islam, quite 
apart from the significance of such a work from the Christian standpoint 
itself. The present volume, by the Vice-Principal of the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies at Aligarh, is written with authority. The scope 
of Mr. Sweetman’s book is indicated by its sub-title—‘ A Study of the 
Interpretation of Theological Ideas in Two Religions.” The book has 
been planned in three parts and four volumes, of which this is the first. 
The first part, in two volumes, will deal with origins ; the subject of the 
second part is scholasticism and development ; the third part will be 
devoted to a critical reconstruction. Of the present volume about half 
is concerned with early interrelations of Islam and Christianity—including 
both points of doctrine and the Christian theological background alike 
in the great schools of Alexandria; Cappadocia and Antioch and in the 
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principal early heresies—while the other half contains a translation of 


Al Fawz ul Asghar, the Shorter Theology of Ibn Miskawaih, an 11th 
century writer whose work (with annotations) is included so that Mr, 
Sweetman’s readers may form an independent judgment on the subjects 
which at this early period were discussed by philosophising Islamic 
theologians. 

This book has been written, not to give an empty show of learning, 
but in order to serve contemporary and practical purposes. Mr, 
Sweetman explains why he has gone back so far, remarking that 


“If we institute a comparison of Christianity and Islam by 
taking what Christianity now is after centuries of development and 
comparing it with an Islam which has been similarly developed, we 
set ourselves to examine the streams at their mouths, which are far 
apart, rather than at the sources, which are close together. If we 
wish to know why one stream flows to the West and the other to 
the East, we must make a survey of the watershed, so far as that is 
possible. . . .” 


At present, Mr. Sweetman points out, hardly a single book by a 
Muslim gives a correct appreciation of the theological position of the 
Christian. Nor is what is called liberal Islam in better case, for this, says 
the author, “‘ has not yet evolved a system of doctrine other than a broad 


theism not differing much from any ethical monotheism of a Helleno-- 


Semitic complexion with a head-dress of modern rationalism.” All the 
more important is it, therefore, to present the Islamic point of view 
seriously, to show its parallel to the course of the human development of 
Christian doctrine, so that the final statement may perhaps be moré 
intelligible to the Muslim, and “ relevant to the needs of his heart and 
soul when it cries out for the Living God.” From this standpoint Mr. 
Sweetman’s book is a notable work of scholarship and faith, of much 
potential practical importance in our confused and distracted world, 
whose further stages should be watched and welcomed. 


BURMA AND THE WEST 


Eurore AND Burma. By D. G. E. Hall. (Oxford University Press; 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s. 6d.) This book, by the former Professor of 
History in the University of Rangoon, outlines for the first time a region 
of history not fully explored even by the few specialists who have studied 
it, and hitherto wholly unknown to the general public. Most of Professor 
Hall’s tale contains the results of very recent research, including work of 
his own on the original records ; but though part of the material used 
here has appeared in monographs, memoirs and articles in learned 
publications, the story has never previously been told as a whole. 

And what a story it is! Though for centuries the Arabs who 
dominated the trade routes by sea to the East followed around the Indian 
Ocean a well-beaten track almost identical with that used by the second- 
century Greek sailor Alexander whose travels furnished the geographer 
Ptolemy with important information, Europeans seem not to have known 
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definitely of the existence of Burma until the end of the 13th century, 
when Marco Polo, in his capacity of an imperial official of Kublai Khan, 
was sent to northern Burma to arrange for the organisation of the 
territories conquered by Mongol armies in their campaigns between 1282 
and 1284. After Marco Polo European records of contact with Burma 
again are blank until late in the 15th century, when a couple of venture- 
some Italians visited the country. Early in the 16th century those great 
explorers, the Portuguese, went there in some strength ; and from this 
time onwards the tale of European relations with Burma is practically 
continuous. 

It is hard to say whether trade or war forms the main strand in this 
long story. With the Portuguese war was perhaps the more important. 
Portuguese mercenaries played an important part in the Burmese wars of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, both inside Burma itself and in struggles 
with the Mughal emperors who were then expanding their domains in 
India and came into conflict in Bengal both with Portuguese pirates and 
slave-traders and with raiders of Burmese stock from the warlike and 
expansive kingdom of Arakan. For the Dutch, who succeeded the 
Portuguese and whose eye was wholly on the main chance, trade was 
practically the sole interest. British connection with Burma—at first 
through the East India Company—was also commercial at first and in the 
main, though the appearance of the French on the scene in the 18th. 
century led at times to efforts in which larger strategic considerations 
exerted some influence. During the comparatively brief periods of 
French concern with Burma, strategy, politics and empire were more 
important than mere trade. It is therefore paradoxical that the three 
British wars which in the end destroyed the Alaungpaya dynasty and 
brought the whole country under British rule were all forced upon the 
Government of India by the most intolerable Burmese aggression. 

Professor Hall ends his story with the third Burmese War and the 
deposition in 1886 of the feeble and unfortunate King Thibaw. The 
present is an excellent time for his narrative to appear. “‘ Imperialism ” 
is out of fashion just now, for some good reasons and for more bad ones. 
But the fundamental problems which call empires into being remain. 
Small and weak states can never enjoy true independence in the face of 
the strong. They will learn soon enough—Persia is already learning— 
how useless is UNO when the hour of danger comes. Small or weak 
states outside Europe have in fact only one real choice. They can be well 
ruled, as the domains under the Crown have been ruled on the whole; 
or they can be ground down by powerful and ruthless overlords as too 
many states have been ground down throughout history. And it is not 
special pleading but the facts Professor Hall relates in this fascinating 
book that once more drive this lesson home. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SPEAKING GENERALLY. By General Sir Archibald Wavell. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) This slender volume contains practically all of Lord Wavell’s 
public utterances during the four years in which he was Commander-in- 
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Chief, first in the Middle East and then in India. In form they are notes 
for addresses, the texts of broadcasts, orders, and messages. Those for 
whom they were originally intended were mainly troops under his 
command and official bodies with whom Lord Wavell worked as 


Commander-in-Chief in India. As he points out in his preface, they are ¥ 
published as they were written—practically all in haste and at short 
notice ; and “ each reflects the feeling of the moment.” ‘Two admirable J Et 
notes, one on some principles of command and the other on ruses and § 35: 
stratagems of war, should have a permanent place in the instruction of § P¢ 
officers in the British Army—and, indeed, possess a much wider relevance § ! 
as well. When reading these texts one is repeatedly impressed by the § 1 
robustness, staunchness and common-sense, the insight, understanding be 
and style of the man behind them. Here are some of the qualities that § W' 
pulled Britain through this last war; here, too, is the tough core of J 4 
strength that will help to save us in years of stress yet to come. We § © 
already have good reason to be grateful to Lord Wavell for great deeds § V4 
in war; our debt to him is increased by what here is of permanent § ‘! 
example and inspiration. na 
an 
ba 


THE Bic THREE: THE UNnrrep Srares, Briratn, Russia. By David J, § ™ 
Dallin. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) Mr. Dallin is an American writer J ™ 
on international affairs whose purpose in this interesting volume is to th 
help to prevent a third world war by eschewing sentimentality and false of 
idealism and appraising the forces at work in the world realistically with } 
a view to having the right measures adopted betimes. With this approach of 
Mr. Dallin has written a useful study. Its title is bad. There is nothing | %! 
about the United States as such, and not a great deal about any but the J ™ 
most obvious aspects of American foreign policy. As regards Britain, th 
Mr. Dallin is rarely at grips with essentials in the past and not over- 
perceptive as regards the present; but he is not anti-British and his 
intentions and some of his points are sensible. These indifferent parts of A 
Mr. Dallin’s study fortunately only occupy a quarter of his book, and the C 
remaining three-quarters are devoted to an informed, careful and } ™ 
penetrating survey of Russian policy both under the Tsars and under the | 
Soviets. Mr. Dallin correctly points out the importance of Eastern §__ 
Europe (the region between Germany and Russia) and the grave dangers [ 
implicit in Soviet domination over it. He sets Russian ambitions in the i 
Middle East in their long historical setting. He sketches with great skill 
and fruth the policy Russia has followed in the Far East, exposing in this 
process the true nature of Chinese Communism and the threat implicit in 
it. His conclusion is honest and clear :-— 


“In our times no absolute remedy exists against the menace of 
war, but the bloody history of two great world conflicts has proved 
that absolutism and tyranny constitute the best breeding ground of 
martial adventurers and geniuses of predatory war. Freedom is no 
absolute remedy against warlike tendencies, but lack of freedom 
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promotes the growth of the martial spirit. Dictatorship is the high 
road to war.” (Italics ours.) 


There is truth here, and a warning that we shall do well to take to 
heart. 


EuROPEAN BALANCE. By Peter Matthews. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d.) Analysis of the past, though not easy, is vastly less difficult than 
perception in the present of the forces whose combination and outcome 
will produce the future. It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr. Matthews’ 
interesting book throws more light on British errors towards Germany 
between the wars than on the nature of policy in this grim post-war 
world. Between the wars more than British policy and British errors are 
discussed. Mr. Matthews, who lectured on foreign affairs to the three 
services during the war, naturally embodies in this book much of the 
valuable harvest of survey and understanding which that work yielded. 
And a very valuable discussion has indeed emerged, partly of the true 
nature of the post-1918 peace settlement, partly of the fears and ambitions 
and weaknesses of Europe between the wars, partly of the much maligned 
balance of power, that most efficacious aid to peace and the existence of 
nations, the present lack of which all intelligent men bewail who are 
truly concerned with British security and the well-being of the masses of 
the world’s population. Mr. Matthews phrases especially well one truth 
of permanent and universal application. “‘ When dealing with a totali- 
tarian dictatorship,” he observes, “‘ it is wise to assume that every action 
of its government is prompted by a strategic motive.” Nor is this the 
only counsel of practical wisdom to be derived from a book which, though 
not in all respects adequate and now somewhat overtaken by events, is in 
the best sense a useful popular discussion of its subject. 


AsIA FOR THE AstAtics ? By Robert S. Ward. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 16s. 6d.) The 
author of this book is an American who was on duty in Hong-Kong as 
an officer in the Foreign Service of the United States when the Japanese 
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captured the island in December 1941, and who remained there for abou 
six months thereafter. His study has a twofold theme. On the og 
hand, Mr. Ward describes with the comprehending eye of a traine 
observer the procedures which the Japanese followed in establishiny 
their rule over Hong-Kong and its peoples—and in systematically lootif 
practically everything there that was lootable. On the other hand, 
analyses the propaganda which the Japanese directed with great s 
towards deepening and strengthening the strong dislike of the whi 
man and white rule already widespread before the war throughoi 
extensive regions of Asia. The purpose of this propaganda, Mr. Wag 
points out, was to link in the minds of the Asiatic peoples concerned th 
ideas of Japanese rule and the liberation of Asia from the white 
The Japanese object, he says, was to prepare the ground for renews 
aggression years hence when Japan has begun to recover from her defé 
and the white man in Asia has become again (as too many have been: 
the past) both careless and arrogant. That there is a genuine danger he 
few people who know modern Japan will deny ; and though other af 
nearer perils loom larger at the moment, we shall do well not to forg 
the threat which Mr. Ward describes in this informed, well-written af 
penetrating book. 


Tomorrow Witt Sinc. By Elliott Arnold. (Published by Rich an 
Cowan. 9s. 6d. net.) This is a novel of Italy of to-day. It gives a cle 
and evidently true picture drawn from experience, of peasant life undf 
American and British occupation. The scene is laid in the neighbo 
hood of Foggia, where the flat land is used as a base for the R.A.F. 
American Air Force. The hero, a young Italian-American airman, fir 
himself stationed near the farm which had belonged to his father an 
was now his own, although occupied by his uncle, Gennaro. A farm 
in civil life at Long Island, he enters eagerly into the life of his relativi 
and their friends ; wins their confidence, and helps them in their diffiey 
ties. Their reactions to the methods of, first the German, and then # 
American and British occupation, are well described, and it is wi 
bewilderment and surprise when they find in the latter case that Justif 
is done without fear or favour even to peasants against officers. Gennaf 
is a fine character, simple and upright, typical of the best peasant farm 
class, to whom Fascism or Monarchism matter not at all, so long 
they have peace in their homes and are free to work on their farms with 
out hindrance. He tells his nephew, who shares to the full his love 
the land, “I am not of politics. . . . That which is done elsewhere, 
Naples or Rome, is something | I do not have an opinion on.’ i 
acceptance of things as they are is not shared by his son, Ricardo, who. 1 
badly infected by the disease of Fascism. The story brings out th 
importance of personal contact and understanding between peoples 6 
different nationalities, experiences which should be of the greatest valu 
in helping to establish a lasting peace among the nations of the world. — 


